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THE ART OF THE GOLDSMITH* 


WILLIAM M. MILLIKEN 


The precious material gold, like the lamp of the genii, conjures up and unlocks 
a fabulous and romantic world of mystery and of reality. From the very earliest 
times gold has been sought for greedily by men of every race. As early as 2900 
B.C. the Egyptians made pictorial representations of gold-washing upon their 
sculptural monuments. The search of the Argonauts for the Golden Fleece in 
Colchis on the farther shore of the Euxine Sea was nothing but the Greeks’ pic- 
turesque and legendary interpretation of an expedition to a distant land in search 
of this elusive but compelling material. They were the 49’ers of far away and 
long ago. When, on January 10, 1429-30, Philippe le Bon, Duke of Burgundy, 
upon the day of his marriage to Isabella of Portugal, founded a great knightly 
order, the designation he chose because of its adventurous implications, was La 
Toison d’Or, the Golden Fleece. Because he controlled the golden sands of the 
River Pactolus, which flowed through Sardis, his capital, the name of Croesus, 
King of Lydia, has become almost synonymous with the precious metal which 
made him rich. Today, Fort Knox is the symbol of sterile gold, static, unused, 
buried. 

When The Cleveland Museum of Art decided to hold, from October 30, 1947 
through January 11, 1948, an Exhibition of Gold, it frankly played upon the pub- 
licity value of the material,—the very name of the exhibition held excitement for 
the general public. To some, however, it had a slightly meretricious sound, as 
if monetary value was being stressed at the expense of more profound and more 
creative standards. Instead, exactly the opposite result was achieved; the ma- 
terial gold became merely the common denominator which ran through the Ex- 
hibition to unify it. There was no need for the observer to make the adjustments 
necessary, as in most exhibitions, when passing from consideration of objects in 
one material to objects in another. The aesthetic values here almost automati- 
cally were released from the material as such. What man had added to material, 
how he had adapted it to his purposes, made the creative result become what it 
should be—the final criterion of judgment. 

Gold has certain qualities which make it and have made it especially adaptable 
to the hand of man. Its costliness has been stressed, but it has other far more 
positive artistic desiderata. It is beautiful in color. As a material, it is malle- 
able; that is, easily workable. It is ductile, so that it can be drawn out into the 


* Thanks to The Cleveland Museum of Art for half-tone cuts to illustrate this article. 
(Ed.) 
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most tenuous and finest of threads. It can be beaten into sheets of almost mi- 
raculous thinness. It can and could be used to advantage in every kind of 
technique: cire perdu, repoussé, granulation, filigree. When combined with 
other metals, its potentialities as a material increase tremendously. Through 
use of alloys, desired and varying effects of color can be achieved. By the same 
means, the craftsman can secure the requisite hardness or softness in the material 
he needs. Gold combines with and sets off beautifully, pearls, semi-precious and 
precious stones. When used in oxide form, mixed with powdered glass in the 
technique of enamel, it becomes, upon fusion, the rarest, the most elusive, the 
most difficult to achieve, of enamel colors: translucent red. 

The Cleveland Exhibition was a highly selective one, made possible only by 
the wealth of material in its own collections and by loans from The Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, New York; The Walters Art Gallery in Baltimore; The Museum 
of Fine Arts, Boston; Harvard University, the Dumbarton Oaks Research Li- 
brary and Collections; The Brummer Gallery; Duveen Brothers, Inc.; and many 
other museums, private collectors, and dealers. The Exhibition made no at- 
tempt at being exhaustive. Quality alone was the basis for selection. 

The earliest pieces were made at the threshold of the second millennium before 
Christ, a single girdle and necklace of gold and amethyst (Fig. 1) which charac- 
terize the calm dignity, the power of the Middle Kingdom in Egypt. A part of 
the treasure of the Princess Sit Hat-Hor Yunet of the XII dynasty, 1900-1840 
B.C., the gold beads with flattened leopard heads, beautifully stylized, set off the 
effective color of the amethyst and gold beads. To this the craftsman added the 
pleasure of another sense, that of sound, for within the gold beads he enclosed 
tiny tinkling balls of diorite. These pieces and another, the great hawk-head 
necklace, also from The Metropolitan Museum of Art, its greatest treasure of the 
New Kingdom, 1500-1447 B.C., have a flat linear, coloristic and decorative 
character in which profile counts for a great deal. They are an expression of the 
race genius of Egypt, just as the costumes were with which the jewels were to be 
worn, for which they were designed. They were called for because of a need, a 
reason—costume, jewelry, sculpture,—each is strung on the same thread of life. 

Motives of the sea, shell forms of various types, often characterized early 
Helladic jewelry. The mainland had taken this influence from the arts of Crete, 
a civilization which by its very position was utterly dependent upon the sea. 
Mycenae and Tiryns developed these motives. A Helladic necklace of about 
1550 B.C. from the Brooklyn Museum shows this marine material and in its 
adaptation there burns the nascent three-dimensional form-sense inherent in the 
Greek spirit. The same quality appears in a different expression in the simple 
contours of the Greek cup, Mycenaean, 1600-1500 B.C., from The Metropolitan 
Museum of Ari, a product of that fabulous civilization which made of the Pelo- 
ponnesus a foyer of creative endeavor. The vigor of the Greek spirit develops as 
the centuries pass, into greater refinements in detail, greater delicacies in tech- 
nical effects. The jewelry loses something of archaic sweep and purity, but that 
is compensated for by other qualities no less precious. The three-dimensional 
sense is retained with something else added. A fibula from South Italy of the IV 
century B.C. (Fig. 2) shows an exquisite use of filigree, a technique which was 





Fic. 1. GirpLE anp NECKLACE, GOLD AND AMETHYST, Ecyptiax, C. 1900-1819 B.C. 
(XII Dynasty) 


Lent by The Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York 





Fic. 2. Fisuta, Propasiy Soutn Iranian, Earty IV Century B.C. The Cleveland 
Museum of Art 
John L. Severance Fund 
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. 3. NECKLACE WITH THREE PENDANT MEDALLIONS. FRomM LEonTOPOLIS Ecypt, 
or III Cenrury B.C.—The Cleveland Museum of Art 


John L. Severance Fund 


Fic. 4. NECKLACE WITH ELEVEN PENDANT MEDALLIONS. From Eayptian Coast, NEAR 
ALEXANDRIA, III Century 
Lent by Dr. Jacob Hirsch, New York 
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Fic. 6. NEcKLACE—FRENCH, BuRGUNDIAN, XV CENTURY 
The Cleveland Museum of Art—J. H. Wade Fund 
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brought to perfection by the Greeks. Here the fibula form is beautifully adapted 
to its use, with the bow permitting space sufficient to hold the gathered folds of 
the garment. 

A Greek necklace in Cleveland, also found in Egypt, III century B.C., expresses 
the same preoccupation with the third dimension. Interlacing bands build a 
structure in depth and frame a tiny figure of Dionysus (?). The bands are 
exquisitely decorated with filigree and granulations, the ultimate in refinement. 
It is symptomatic, in that refinement, of the sophistication of a developed civili- 
zation that was already passing its prime. A second necklace in The Cleveland 
Museum of Art, unearthed in a tomb in Leontopolis, Egypt (Fig. 3), is possibly 
late Hellenistic or of the Roman period. Very appropriately for its place of 
origin, the three circular pendants are each decorated with delicately chased 
lion figures. The two smaller have in the centre a ruby; the central pendant has 
a large aventurine with a lion figure carved in a very high relief. The curved and 
pierced border, curving back, every line in the border, give three dimensions and 
accentuate the plastic mass of the semi-precious stone and of the lion carved 
upon it. To the shimmer of the stones is added the flicker of light and dark from 
the ajouré border. This coloristic effect, an element which appeared in late 
Hellenistic pieces, is a reflection of Asiatic influences. 

Roman jewelry has not the same lift and wealth of imagination, nor the same 
refinement as the Greek pieces enumerated, but it has its own particular quality. 
The earliest in the Exhibition was of the time of Gordianus III, 238-243 A.D. 
In a circular pendant the head and shoulders of an unidentified Roman person- 
nage are carved in almost three-quarter round. A remarkable realization of 
character, here, is the straightforward realism of Rome, the man represented 
being personalized in an extraordinarily vivid way. But, how far it is from the 
generalized and spiritualized tenets of Greek art! It shows, in the pierced border, 
a flattening of pattern brought about by insistence on the darks of the voids. In 
a second necklace, slightly later, probably of the III century A.D., each pendant 
has as its center a coin with a male head in profiled low relief (Fig. 4). Each 
coin is framed in ajouré borders which retain the coloristic play of light and dark 
of eastern derivation. The pattern now is completely two-dimensional, which 
reflects the tendencies of decoration in Asia Minor, Syria, Egypt. The East has 
won. These qualities affected directly the empire transplanted by Constantine 
the Great to the shore of the Bosporus, to the new city called by his name. By 
the VI century, the age of Justinian and Theodora, the fusion of influences had 
brought into being an imperial style that was no longer Roman. When the hu- 
man figure is used, and it is used with increasing reluctance, the realistic Roman 
has become stylized, dematerialized and two-dimensional. A milestone on the 
way is the fragment of a girdle, Byzantine, IV—-V century, lent by The Walters 
Art Gallery in Baltimore (Fig. 8). 

These coloristic and decorative values, which were the gift of the East to the 
West, sustained a thousand variations and were routed in many a different way. 
They came from influences within the confines of the Roman Empire. They 
came from the heart land of the Byzantine imperium. But‘another source was 
the tribes of Central Asia. It was the period, the so-called Volkswanderungzeit, 
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the time of the Tribal Migrations. Compelled by economic or other reasons, 
these groups pushed their way into Europe in successive waves, usually through 
South Russia, to beat in never-ending conflict upon the fringes of Rcman and 
later of Byzantine power. They even jabbed to the cities of Rome and Byzan- 
tium themselves. They brought a certain barbaric quality with them, which 
mixed with Greek influences in the Crimea and the Northern Black Sea. They 
brought a preoccupation with color, the use of flatcut inlaid stones such as the 
garnet, set in octagonal or diamond shapes, or vitreous pastes in color used simi- 
larly. They brcught a love of animal forms. The residue they left in Frankish, 
Langobardic, Merovingian, Vandalic art in turn were the steps on the way to the 
Romanesque. The vitrine representing these influences clearly indicated these 
peculiar and precise aesthetic considerations, which were the kernel of their 
thinking. 

Fortunately the arts of the earlier times, Egyptian, Greek, Roman, Etruscan 
and Barbaric, are well preserved. Burial finds are all important and numerous. 
However, after the custom of burying treasure with the dead ceases, the treasure 
trove hidden in the earth no longer is there as a will-o-the-wisp which may by a 
lucky chance become reality. Precious objects are melted, because of change of 
taste. The fortunes of war, looting of soldiery, have had their part in limiting 
the roster of Carolingian, Romanesque and Gothic gold work preserved today. 

Changing tastes in the church also may have played a part. For some reason 
the X and XI centuries were literally an age of gold in the liturgical sense. In 
the XII century and later taste or perhaps economic reasons bring a change. 
The church ornaments were made, instead, in most cases in silver-gilt or gilt- 
copper. The Gertrudis Altar and the two Gertrudis Crosses (Fig. 5), from the 
Guelph Treasure, are an expression of the first age, the Age of Gold. They area 
part of the permanent collection of The Cleveland Museum of Art, the greatest 
treasure of that institution, one of the unique ensembles of Romanesque crafts- 
manship in the world. Made about 1040 A.D. in Brunswick, Germany, for the 
Cathedral of St. Blasius, they show the fusion of influences which had coalesced 
intoastyle. The cloisonné technique which was brought to a height in Germany 
in Trier and Essen, a detail like the use of porphyry as the consecrated stone on 
the top of the Altar, are reflections of the Byzantine influences potent in Trier at 
the Court of Otto the First and Otto the Second. The flat cabochon stones follow 
more barbaric eastern tendencies, the figural style is a development from the 
Roman monuments which had made parts of Germany a greater Rome. Trier 
was one of the major stations. Out of all these influences digested and applied 
had come a clearly defined major style. The figures are in repoussé, stylized in 
feature and drapery with an accent on profile. The flowing movement passes 
through the drapery, moulds the figure, and ends in tiny flares which are intense 
and vivid. 

The story skips to the year 1400 or thereabouts and to the Duchy of Burgundy, 
then at its height. Cousins of the Kings of France, the Dukes were more power- 
ful than the Kings themselves. Ruling Burgundy and Flanders, they brought 
their royaume to a new high point in a military sense and in everything that had 
to do with arts and culture. It was the age of Claus Sluter and Claus de Werve, 
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the great sculptors, who in their developed realism and their heavy moulded 
draperies were an expression in a physical sense of a successful and comfortable 
civilization well founded on material ease. It was the age of luxury objects of 
great beauty. The Burgundian necklace (Fig. 6) bought during the Exhibition 
in The Cleveland Museum of Art is the most perfect, the most magnificent jewel 
of its kind preserved today. It directly relates to the famous “(Goldene Réssel” 
in the treasure of Altétting in Germany, where on a kind of dais, a realistic Virgin 
and Child in enamelled gold sit before a rose bower of jewelled flowers. The 
individual medallions of the Cleveland necklace are tiny rose-like motives of gold 
enamelled in white, fringed with curving Gothic leaves, sumptuously set with 
jewels and pearls. The central medallion has a tiny and exquisite realistic 
woman’s figure in white enamel on gold, an example of the rarest of enamels, 
“Email en ronde bosse.”” Here the tendency towards realism and sophistication 
which was a part of the later Gothic is accentuated. Tendencies such as these 
mark the final surge and up-sweep of the Gothic in its last century before it suc- 
cumbed to the classical influences of the Renaissance. Similar realistic and ultra- 
sophisticated trends had affected the later art of Greece, of Rome, of Byzantium; 
they are characteristic always of highly developed cultures. They were to be 
also major elements in the art of the Renaissance. 

Equally extraordinary is another Burgundian object of the same approximate 
date, early XV century, also an acquisition by The Cleveland Museum during the 
Exhibition. It is a tiny triptych in gold with translucent enamel, the scenes 
representative of the Life of the Virgin (Fig.7). It was bought directly from the 
Russian Government at the time when they sold the paintings which were later 
acquired by Andrew Mellon and which are now in the National Gallery in Wash- 
ington. It is one of a mere handful of comparable objects of this quality known. 
The tiny prophets in translucent red on the back of the wings relate themselves 
to the major figure in Burgundian sculpture, Claus Sluter. In the character of 
its realistic representation, and in the poetry and sensitiveness of its realization, 
it fits perfectly into the frame of its time. 

The discovery of the classical world in the early XV century in Italy was almost 
simultaneous in date; but the Renaissance, this rebirth of the ideals of Greece and 
Rome, took nearly a century before it crossed the Alps and channeled late Gothic 
realism into its own particular and new direction. The Renaissance was the age 
of the individual. It released the world from the cramping bonds of scholasti- 
cism, and in the development of personality, in the creation of the all-round man, 
it freed human invention. It thus laid the foundation upon which the modern 
world is built. 

Its high inventiveness showed clearly in the arts of the jeweler. The studied 
and elaborate costumes called for jewelry of great sophistication, designed often 
architecturally to insure effectiveness against a distracting background. Real- 
ism is emphasized too by the use of many tiny human figures set in the architec- 
ture of these jewels. 

The greatest figures did not disdain the mé¢tier of the goldsmith. Ghiberti is 
reputed to have made jewels on more than one instance. Benvenuto Cellini’s 
skill was directed at such different objects as the heroic bronze statue of Perseus, 
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the golden salt-cellar made for Francis I of France, or fabulous jewels which nos- 
talgically evoked the world of mythology. The strange fantasy of a jewel such 
as the Rothschild Siren, attributed to Benvenuto Cellini, characterizes this side of 
the Renaissance picture. The jewel (Fig. 9) is formed by a huge baroque pearl. 
To this the goldsmith has added the arms, the head, the tail of gold, delicately 
heightened with enamel colors. To top the fantasy of this strange mythological 
creation, he had added an inscription as provocative as the piece itself: FALIT 
ASPECTUS CANTUSQ SYRENAE, “Deceiving are the appearance and song of the 
Siren.” Such a creation is truly a thing apart. It almost convinces, if it be by 
his hand, that Cellini did tell the truth; that here at least the supreme egotism 
evidenced by his famous Autobiography has a possible basis in fact. 

The jewelry of Egypt, Greece, Rome, Byzantium, of Burgundy, of Italy pass 
in review. Varied and personal in their interpretations, it is valuable to see them 
in the same glance with works of other lands and other times. The later, showy 
jewels of East India seem, beside them, slightly meretricious, highly decorative 
and splendid in an ostentatious way, with their lavish use of precious and semi- 
precious stones, pearls set in enamelled gold. The exquisite jewelry of China, on 
the other hand, considered creations of an ancient, established, and highly de- 
veloped aesthetic concept, seem reticent, retiring, self-contained, fanciful though 
they be. 

To all the pieces and styles already referred to, the Pre-Columbian gold from 
the Western hemisphere is a complete contrast. Coming from the Isthmus of 
Panama, Colombia, Ecuador and Peru, the approach is more direct, basic. Ma- 
terial becomes pre-eminent. Gold is the symbol of the Sun God and in its very 
material it harbors something of the warmth, the brilliance, the lustrous color of 
the sun itself. The Indians deified the sun, the moon, water, maize. If the sun 
failed, they died. If water or maize was lacking, they were swept away. They 
used gold basically to fashion symbolic representations which have a direct rela- 
tion to their religion and to their existence itself. The result is a penetrating, 
almost disturb’ng insistence. All the sophistications of highly developed civili- 
zations pale in comparison with their intensity. The very presence of this note 
in the Exhibition seemed to aid in pointing up the individual characteristics of the 
other styles; seemed to push forward or underline their particular qualities. 
Gold becomes the common denominator through which the race genius of each 
civilization speaks. 
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NOTES ON SATIRE AND ALLEGORY 
ELLEN DOUGLASS LEYBURN 


From Lucian’s True History to Orwell’s Animal Farm, satire has shown a 
propensity to express itself in allegory. Such an observation leads to speculation 
about what makes the two methods of attack upon the unheavenly twins, 
Vice and Folly, so readily converge. The general assumption of critics, even 
of those who do not accept Meredith’s invidious distinction between comedy 
and satire,’ seems to be that satire is licensed insult.2 Its object is to castigate 
the fault, whereas that of allegory is to lead the seeker after virtue toward his 
goal. The formula includes the statement that the appeal of satire is to the 
intellect, of allegory to the emotions.’ In sum, the two modes as one reads about 
them separately, sound incompatible—even alien. Yet there confronting us 
are Erasmus’s The Praise of Folly, Skelton’s Bowge of Court, Dryden’s Absalcm 
and Achitophel, Swift’s Tale of a Tub and scores of other works from which we 
form our very conception of satire, all cast in allegorical form. Surely there 
must be some essential affinity between allegory and satire which accounts for 
the predilection shown by great satirists for writing in allegory. Such affinity 
does exist, I think, in the very nature of the two forms. Without laboring the 
broad and much rehearsed point that both are essentially moral in purpose, we 
can find proofs enough of their harmony in artistic considerations. 


I 


First of all, they are both modes of indirection, of other-speaking. Even in 
invective satire, there is some decoration of rhetoric which removes the straight- 
forwardness of the sermon. Garnett,’ perhaps erroneously,* assumes humor 
in presentation of the criticism as a criterion of satire. The need of some 
strategy, some adornment of the plain tale, almost of aesthetic distance, is a 
first necessity of the satirist. It is significant that Kenneth Burke in discussing 
poetic style, of which allegory or metaphor is part, uses the same figure of a 
mirror with which we are familiar for satire from Swift’s statement that “Satire 
is a sort of glass, wherein beholders do generally discover everybody’s face but 


1 An Essay on Comedy, New York 1897, passim. 

2 See, for instance, R. Ellis Roberts’s review of A Treasury of Satire, The Saturday Review 
of Literature, Sept. 22, 1945, p. 13. 

* Characteristic statements are: ‘‘The satirist is a censor with an eye for the ludicrous. 
His art is an exercise of the intellect rather than the imagination,” (Norman Furlong, in 
his introduction to English Satire, an Anthology, London, 1946, p. 11.) and ‘‘An allegory is 
distinguished from a metaphor by being longer sustained and more fully carried out in its 
details, and from an analogy by the fact that one appeals to the imagination and the other 
to the reason.” (Article on allegory in The Encyclopedia Britannica, 14th edition.) 

‘ This is made abundantly clear by David Worcester’s discussion of invective, The Art 
of Satire, Cambridge, Mass., 1940, pp. 18 ff. 

5 Article on satire in The Encyclopedia Britannica, 14th edition. 

¢ Edgar Johnson in the introductory essay to A Treasury of Satire, New York, 1945, takes 
strong exception to this test and substitutes that of overcoming an obstacle or censor (pp. 
6-9). But this new criterion still emphasizes the necessity of some sort of indirection. 
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their own; which is the chief reason for that kind reception it meets in the world, 
and that so very few are offended with it.”” Burke refers to the myth of “‘Per- 
seus and the Medusa—Perseus who could not face the serpent-headed monster 
without being turned to stone, but was immune to this danger if he observed it 
by reflection in a mirror. The poet’s style, his form (a social idiom), is this 
mirror, enabling him to confront the risk, but by the protection of an indirect re- 
flection.”*® To say one thing in terms of another is the readiest way for either 
satirist or allegorist to achieve such removal. ‘The pleasure of ulteriority’”® 
gives the reader of satire a chance to enjoy the finesse of the blow instead of 
resenting it, since “no man can be heartily angry with him who pleases him 
against his will.’””° Dryden, whose declaration that “there is still a vast differ- 
ence betwixt the slovenly butchering of a man, and the fineness of a stroke that 
separates the head from the body, and leaves it standing in its place’’ is itself 
an allegorical statement of the artistic value of ‘fineness of raillery,”"! chose to 
present his satires “figuratively, and occultly.”" Absalom and Achitophel 
and Mac Flecknoe demonstrate to the full the charm of the oblique attack. The 
skill of the portraits in Absalom and Achitophel is matched by the adroitness 
with which the whole scheme of the Biblical narrative is chosen and carried out 
so that the poet in speaking innocently of ancient Hebrews can deliver his judg- 
ment on the court of Charles II and make the reader doubly underscore it by 
having to detect it under the neat disguise. In Mac Flecknoe we have the in- 
dictment of Shadwell and of all fools in verse rolled up into one ball of narra- 
tive so deftly fitted to its purpose that the real meaning is inescapable and yet 
is sharpened by the fun of the pretense. In both cases it is the innocent seeming 
allegorical story which provides the indirection. Indeed one almost dares to 
use a dangerous word and say that allegory is the natural way to achieve what 
Worcester happily calls the “‘time-lag’’™ in perception of the true meaning which 
gives much of the pleasure to satire.“ Rex Warner declares that “our language 
and thought have developed allegorically so that ‘other-speaking’ has become 
an atmosphere to us.” Warner’s defense of allegory applies directly to satire 
as well: 


7 Author’s Preface to The Battle of the Books. Cf. Gascoigne’s Steele Glas and the figur® 
used by Barclay in the Argument to the Shyp of Foles: “this our Boke representeth vnto 
the iyen of the redars the states and condicions of men: so that euery man may behold 
within the same the cours of his lyfe and his mysgouerned maners, as he sholde beholde the 
shadowe of the fygure of his visage within a bright Myrrour.’’ (The Ship of Fools, tr. 
Barclay, ed. Jamieson, Edinburgh and London, 1874, I, 17.) 

8 The Philosophy of Literary Form, Louisiana State University Press, 1941, p. 63. 

® Robert Frost, The Poems of Robert Frost, Modern Library Edition, p. xvi. 

10 Dryden, Preface to Absalom and Achitophel. 

11 “Discourse Concerning Satire,’”’ Essays of John Dryden, ed. W. P. Ker, Oxford, 1926, 
II, 93. 

12 Tbid., p. 100, quotation from Heinsius. 

13 The Art of Satire, pp. 29-30. ; 

14 Edward Young in the Preface to the Satires suggests that this indirection is equally 
the source of pleasure to the writer himself when he says, ‘‘Laughing at the Misconduct of 
the World, will, in a great Measure, ease us of any more disagreeable Passion about it.’ 
(Poetical Works, London, 1741, I, Sig. L2, verso.) 
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It is becoming clear that if pure fantasy unrelated to reality is dangerous, lunatic, and ir- 
responsible, pure observation undirected by imagination or moral impulse is almost mean- 
ingless. 

So along these lines one could defend the use of allegory in literature against those who 
have chosen ‘realism’ and ‘objectivity’ as articles of their faith. Another and more ‘ob- 
jective’ defense would be to refer them to the literature of the past, which is saturated with 
allegory for the good reason that allegory is one of our most natural and forcible methods of 
expressing truth. It is the art of expressing a relation between things which is not or- 
dinarily perceived; it is the art of throwing a strong light on aspects of the world which are 
ordinarily disregarded, or of placing what is familiar in an atmosphere which will reveal 
something unexpected and unknown in the most unlikely places; to it men have recourse 
when their thoughts seem to have outrun the ordinary and accepted modes of expression.'® 


II 


This leads us to another relation between satire and allegory, for the object 
of indirection in both is to make abstraction or universal truth vivid. Personal 
satire, to be sure, does exist; but its chances of survival are in exact proportion 
to the largeness of its application. The many disclaimers of personal animus 
on the part of the satirists themselves'® show how clearly they perceive the ar- 
tistic value of dealing with Man, however their private antipathies to individual 
men betray themselves. Humbert Wolfe lays it down as a rule for the satirist 
that “che must forcibly abstract himself, and, however human, must find most of 
what goes by that name as a se alienum. .. . For as it is the satirist’s misfortune 
to be withdrawn from the ordinary humanities, so it is his business to be gen- 
eral.”"7 Yet conversely, Furlong gives the rule: “Artistry demands that ab- 
stractions be given concrete shape, and Addison embodied those follies in his 
Beau, his Coquette, his Mrs Fiddle Faddle, and other types. The typical, not 


16 “The Allegorical Method,’’ The Saturday Review of Literature, April 5, 1947, p. 9. 

16 Edward Young may speak for all when he says, ‘‘Iam not conscious of the least Malev- 
olence to any particular Person through all the Characters; though some Persons may be 
so selfish, as to engross a general Application to themselves.”” (Preface to the Satires, 
Poetical Works, I, Sig. L2.) 

17 Notes on English Verse Satire, London, 1929, pp. 9-10. Frances Theresa Russell in her 
excellent discussion of the satiric spirit in Satire in the Victorian Novel, New York, 1920, 
gives the curious impression that she regards the awareness of this necessity as ‘‘modern,” 
for she commends a modern commentary on Aristophanes thus: ‘‘And it is distinctly mod- 
ern in its recognition that while the real object or satire must be an abstraction,—the sin 
not the sinner—it must, to be artistic, havea concrete embodiment,—the sinner rather 
than the sin.”’ (p. 37.) Yet she exemplifies the recognition of this principle not only from 
Aristophanes, but from Roman writers: ‘‘When Claudius was exposed on his bad eminence 
by Seneca, Nero, by Persius, Domitian, by Juvenal, Wolsey, by Skelton, Napoleon and 
George the Third, by Byron, and all four Georges, by Thackeray, it was in every case, not 
as a mere human Doctor Fell, but as a crafty tyrant or an incompetent mannikin made 
absurd by an incongruous position of power and authority; although at first the personal 
interest predominated over the political, the latter increasing with time.’’ (p. 169.) Cer- 
tainly we do not need to come nearer to ‘‘modern”’ times than Horace to find the avoid- 
ance of personal abuse in satire laid down as a principle. See, for instance, Satires, I, 
iv, 25-33 and II, i, 62-68, passages cited by O. J. Campbell, Comicall Satyre, San Marino, 
California, 1938, p. 39. Indeed, as F. McD. C. Turner suggests in discussing the novels 
of Fielding in The Element of Irony in English Literature, Cambridge, 1926, pp. 81-84, 
some of the vividness accrues to the individual character from the type he represents. 
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the particular, fool becomes the butt.’"* In saying that in satire the ideal is 
“the individual raised to the power of the type,’””® Wolfe shows exactly the re- 
verse of the mental process described by C. S. Lewis in speaking of allegory: 
“It is of the very nature of thought and language to represent what is immaterial 
in picturable terms.’”° Actually, it seems to me that when satire and allegory 
are vigorous and effective, both work in both directions: from the individual to 
his general characteristics and also in reverse order from abstract traits to 
personal manifestations of them. The salutary interplay between abstract and 
concrete is indeed one source of the very vigor we find in both allegory and 
satire even when we do not find them in conjunction—as witness, for instance, 
The Divine Comedy and An Argument against Abolishing Christianity. But 
the interplay is especially strong in allegorical satire. Sir Hudibras is vastly 
more entertaining than just any freakish knight would be because he epitomizes 
foibles that Butler observed in the Dissenters. His antics, on the other hand, 
give the very breath of vigorous life to the qualities of belligerence, greed, and 
stupidity in Butler’s accusation. In such allegorical satires there is a simul- 
taneous vivifying in the concrete and validating in the abstract as they exist 
in the unity of artistic creation. I find no better way of describing the reciprocal 
force of abstract and concrete than to use Donne’s word: interinanimation. 

Achieving a just relation between the universal truth and the concrete fiction 
by which it is conveyed is a necessity common to satire and allegory. Ker 
speaks approvingly of reality’s “breaking through and sweeping away the 
imagery’ in poetical allegory; and we feel the appropriateness in fervid religi- 
ous allegories like those of Dante and Bunyan, whom he uses as examples, of 
the allegory’s being sometimes swept aside for the direct presentation of truth. 
In allegory used for satire, however, the just relation seems to consist in sus- 
taining a consciousness of both the allegorical representation and the truth being 
so represented. Allegory here seems to take its laws from satire, for the sus- 
taining of such a double consciousness is equally imperative in irony, the other 
great medium of satire. Yet this is just as much a law of allegory itself, if we 
accept C. S. Lewis’s limitation of radical allegory: 


By a radical allegory I mean a story which can be translated into literal narration, as I 
translated the first part of the Romance of the Rose in the preceding chapter, without con- 
fusion, but not without loss. Thus, if there is no story—if the literal version, when ex- 
tracted, proves to be a mere maxim or description, and not the ‘imitation of an action’, 
then the work in question does not pass my test. If, again, there are passages which cannot 
be so ‘translated’—episodes for which no significacio can be found—then, again, it fails. 
Still more if there are passages which need no translation, being already literal in the origi- 
nal text, then the original is to that extent unallegorical. Above all, if we lose nothing by 
our ‘translation’, the original work must be bad. If the story, literally told, pleases as 
much as the original, and in the same way, to what purpose was allegory employed? For 





18 English Satire, pp. 14-15. 

19 Notes on English Verse Satire, p. 82. 

20 The Allegory of Love, Oxford, 1936, p. 44. 

21W. P. Ker, “Allegory and Myth,”’ Collected Essays, ed. Charles Whibley, London, 
1925, II, 307. Cf. ‘‘Allegory,”’ Coleridge’s Miscellaneous Criticism, ed. T. M. Raysor, Lon- 
don, 1936, p. 31. 
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the function of allegory is not to hide but to reveal, and it is properly used only for that 
which cannot be said, or so well said, in literal speech.** 


If we use the allegory simply as a barrier to be leaped or a puzzle to be solved 
before we get to the meaning which is our object, we lose the very pleasure of 
indirection which we have seen as the basic delight which satire and allegory 
share. On the other hand, if we attend exclusively to the charm of the fable, we 
lose the point, the meaning which gives force and impetus to the allegorical repre- 
sentation. And likewise if the satirist forgets one or the other, we feel that we 
have been unfairly dealt with, cheated of half our proper reward in reading him. 
Indeed the supreme satirists often sustain our interest at more than two levels, 
as Swift does in giving us through little people who fascinate us in their own right, 
not only his views on recent events in England and France* but on human nature 
as well. As he himself declared indignantly when his French translator had re- 
vised Gulliver: 


Si donc les livres du sieur Gulliver ne sont calcules que pour les isles Britanniques, 
ce voyageur doit passer pour un tres pitoyable ecrivain. Les mémes vices et les memes 
folies regnent par tout; du moins, dans tous les pays civilisés de 1’Europe: et l’auteur, que 
n’ecrit que pour une ville, une province, un royaume, ou méme un siecle, merite si peu 
d’étre traduit, qu’il ne merite pas d’etre 10.75 


A different sort of double consciousness common to allegory and satire is sug- 
gested by Empson: 


... there is also the ambiguity which talks about one thing and implies several ways of 
judging or feeling aboutit.... [Pope] externalises his remarks very completely into state- 
ments of fact such as must always admit of two judgments; . . . much of the force of his 
satire comes from its pretence of equity. He stimulates the reader’s judgment by leaving 
an apparently unresolved duality in his own—‘this is the truth about my poor friend, and 
you may laugh if you will.’ 


The speculations suggested by Empson seem germane to our point; but pursuing 
them would lead to an analysis of the relation between irony and satire, a related 
but distinct subject. 


22 The Allegory of Love, p. 166. 

23 Fruitful comments on the sustaining of two levels of interest in satire and allegory 
are to be found in W. P. Ker, ‘‘Don Quixote,’’ Collected Essays, II, 40; C. S. Lewis, The 
Allegory of Love, pp. 125 and 140; E. A. Richards, Hudibras in the Burlesque Tradition, New 
York, 1937, pp. 25-26; William Empson, Seven Types of Ambiguity, New York, 1931, p. 162; 
T. S. Eliot, ‘“‘Dante,’’ Selected Essays, New York, 1932, p. 204; F. T. Russell, Satire in 
the Victorian Novel, p. 71. 

* This is not to suggest that every point in the allegorical narrative should be identifiable 
in terms of the psychological, or ‘true,’ story. George Soule’s objection to Animal Farm, 
(The New Republic, Sept. 2, 1946, p. 266.) on the basis that the activities of Lenin, Trotsky, 
and Stalin are not accurately attributed to the proper pigs seems as wrong-headed as would : 
be an objection to Gulliver’s Travels on the basis that in Book I Gulliver goes through the 
experiences of both Oxford and’ Bolingbroke without having the temperament of either— 
an artistic coalescence and union which A. E. Case has pointed out as one of the marks of 
Swift’s skill. (Four Essays on Gulliver’s Travels, Princeton, 1945, pp. 69 ff.) 

25 The Correspondence of Jonathan Swift, D.D., ed. F. E. Ball, London, 1912, III, 407. 

% Seven Types of Ambiguity, p. 158. 
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A further problem common to satire and allegory is the degree of similarity 
between the truth and its representation. If they converge, we lose the sense of 
metaphor altogether; if they are so remote that we are more conscious of antagon- 
ism than of likeness, we feel irritation rather than pleasure. The first difficulty 
is peculiarly that of the writer of satiric characters. If he is not skillful in adjust- 
ing representation to reality, he gives us simply another version of the medieval 
pictures of the Seven Deadly Sins. Some of the seventeenth century satiric 
characters are lifeless for this reason; and there are few readers for Edward 
Young’s Love of Fame, in spite of occasionally well pointed couplets, because his 
Crassus, his Philander, his Narcissus, are distinguished hardly even in name from 
the abstractions they represent. That this difficulty in presenting figures who 
stand for qualities can be surmounted is brilliantly proved by Erasmus’s delinea- 
tion of Folly. She is as various and fascinating as any flesh and blood creature; 
and her very shifts and complexities keep us constantly reminded of what she 
represents. The degree of likeness in her humanity to the abstraction she em- 
bodies is just such as to keep our double consciousness awake. The opposite 
difficulty of too great divergence has been especially the pitfall of the irresponsible 
satirists of the turn of the last century and after, whose fantasies sometimes seem 
to be pictures of nothing. Even EHrewhon and Erewhon Revisited, with all their 
penetrating comment on English life, sometimes lapse into mere extravagance. 
The same conflict which engages contemporary critics about the degree of like- 
ness which is desirable in metaphor in poetry applies to allegorical satire.2”7_ The 
soundest conclusion seems to be that the satirist in allegory will seek a vehicle 


which has just enough incongruity with what is represented to accentuate the 
likeness with which he is concerned. How much is enough, it is his artistic prob- 
lem to determine in each case, remembering that both likeness and difference are 
useful. Reynard the Fox in the medieval beast epic seems the more to reveal a 
kind of man for not being wholly man. In the hands of the successful artist the 
difference never leads to diffuseness. The satiric purpose is served by as much 
divergence as actually makes for economy. 


Ill 


This economy through indirection is a central affinity between satire and alle- 
gory. The chief artistic aim of the satirist is conciseness. Humbert Wolfe goes 
so far as to say that “‘it is mere truth that satire like the life of man must be short, 
if not nasty and brutish. It must ring the bell once and withdraw. “Satire 
indeed is in haste because its first business is to destroy.”® But the essential 


27 See E. B., H. W. Fowler, and A. Clutton-Brock, Metaphor, 8.P.E. Tract, No. XI, p. 3; 
I. A. Richards, The Philosophy of Rhetoric, Oxford, 1936, pp. 122-33; Max Eastman, The 
Iiterary Mind, London, 1931, pp. 204-6; Donald Stauffer, ‘‘Poetry as Symbolic Thinking,” 
The Saturday Review of Literature, March 22, 1947, pp. 9-10; Lloyd Frankenberg, ‘‘Meaning 
in Modern Poetry,’’ The Saturday Review of Literature, March 23, 1946, pp. 5 ff.; Robert 
Hillyer, ‘“Modern Poetry vs. the Common Reader,’’ The Saturday Review of Literature, 
March 24, 1945, pp. 5-7. 

28 Notes on English Verse Satire, pp. 56-57. 

29 Ibid., p. 29. 
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seems to me to be not so much actual brevity as the effect of speed and compact- 
ness. There must be some immediacy of impact. This need of sharp clarity is 
what directs both satire and allegory toward concreteness even when the con- 
creteness of the satire is not allegorical. But allegory furnishes the satirist one of 
the readiest means to be concrete and economical. 

This does not contradict the impression of the force gained in both allegory and 
satire by the time-lag. Indeed the moment of feeling the meaning withheld, the 
search of the mind and its consequent leap into the significance of the allegory or 
satire, or the allegorical satire, immensely sharpens the impact. ‘ ‘Immediacy’ 
does not mean you ‘get it right off.’ It means that what you get, when you 
have gotten it, is presented, with an effect as if it were happening right now.’° 
The valuable co-operation between the time-lag and actual economy is set forth 
in a little allegory by Rabelais as a justification of the larger allegory in Gargantua 
and Pantagruel: ‘“‘you must, by a sedulous Lecture, and frequent meditation, 
break the bone, and suck out the substantial marrow; that is, my allegorical 
sense.” But the marrow is worth the sucking. A Tale of a Tub ‘happens’ to 
us as experience of ecclesiastical and more broadly human weakness because it 
‘happens’ as the tale of three brothers. The History of John Bull is more convinec- 
ing than The Conduct of the Allies because we think in terms of Nicholas Frog 
and John Bull as well as of France and England. The true economy of such 
other-speaking is praised by the voice of common sense itself when Dr. Johnson 
says of metaphorical expression that it is “‘a great excellence in style, when it is 
used with propriety, for it gives you two ideas for one.’ 

Furthermore, there is a beguiling simplicity* about allegory as a means of 
making satire direct and immediate. Goldsmith in his little sketches of Beau 
Tibbs gives us a comment on human character so concentrated in its essence that 
we are long sorting the treasures of observation, of pity and ridicule, mingled in 
the outwardly simple picture of the animated little snob in rags. Allegory is, as 
Edgar Johnson points out in the introductory essay to A Treasury of Satire, “‘end- 
lessly flexible,’ and yet it suggests always the possibility of letting the author 
step aside from his allegorical structure and affords a detachment infinitely valu- 
able to the satirist. 

Such a withdrawing of the author as a person is indeed another likeness be- 
tween satire and allegory. When Erasmus says in his Preface to Sir Thomas 
More: “unless self-love deceives me badly, I have praised folly in a way not 
wholly foolish,’** he is commenting not just on his own allegorical representation 
of Folly praising herself, but on a controlling desire of the writer not to be called a 
fool for his pains. Neither allegorist nor satirist wishes to betray himself and 
lay himself open to his own exposure. C. H. Herford condemns the satire of 


30 Lloyd Frankenberg, ‘‘Meaning in Modern Poetry,”’ p. 6. 

31 The Authors Prologue to the First Bool:, tr. Urquhart and Motteux, Oxford, World’s 
Classics edition, I, 5. 

32 Boswell’s Life of Johnson, ed. G. B. Hill and L. F. Powell, Oxford, 1934, III, 174. 

33 Cf. T. S. Eliot, ‘“Dante,”’ p. 204. 

4p. 28. 

3% The Praise of Folly, tr. H. H. Hudson, Princeton, 1944, p. 3. 
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Lydgate with an apt phrase, “unseasonable earnestness,’** that breaks in and 
dispels the illusion. We expect of the allegorical satirist the attitude of the 
ironist, “the attitude of mind held by a philosophic observer when he abstracts 
himself from the contradictions of life and views them all impartially.” 

Yet this air of detachment must not suggest for either allegorist or satirist a 
lack of concern, but rather a mastery of feeling.** The earnestness is unseason- 
able only when it is thrust upon us raw and direct without benefit of art. One of 
the distinctions between good and bad satire, as between good and bad allegory, 
is the degree of conviction which it carries. A quality which makes us turn in 
boredom from the more mechanical of the medieval allegories and from Marston’s 
satires alike is the feeling that both were executed as set pieces or exercises. 


IV 


This brings us to a final affinity between allegory and satire. In the writing of 
each the author not only possesses a standard of judgment about which he cares;*® 
but he assumes that it is a just standard, accepted by right thinking people who 
are his proper audience. If his detachment implies on his part superiority to the 
foibles he depicts, it implies the same superiority on the part of the reader. 
Swift declares that he has “as good a Title to laugh, as Men have to be ridicu- 
lous,’””*° but he wants to laugh with “‘a few friends in a corner.’“! Worcester has 
pointed out that the feeling of being included among the elect is one of the seduc- 
tive charms of reading satire.“* His observation applies equally to allegory. We 
do not identify ourselves with Phaedria as we read of her, but with Spenser’s con- 


demnation of her. We are on his side, the ‘right’ side. And this power of 
allegory to put us in what the author regards as the proper point of view is one of 


% Literary Relations of England and Germany in the Sixteenth Century, p. 326 f. quoted 
by R. M. Alden, The Rise of Formal Satire in England, Philadelphia, 1899, p. 15. 

37 G. G. Sedgewick, Of Irony, Especially in Drama, Toronto, 1935, pp. 15-16. 

38 See Louis Cazamian, The Development of English Humour, New York, 1930, p. 5. 

39 The source and meaning of this standard come from within. ‘Satire must be written 
from within its specific context, for it is essentially self-criticism. Whatever a visiting 
barbarian might have thought of imperial Rome, he could not have seen it in the same light 
as Juvenal, who was a Roman. Likewise Jonathan Swift’s Yahoos, created in reproach of 
the studied decorum of another Augustan Age, could have been imagined only by an in- 
dignant member of that society. And Sinclair Lewis was supremely competent to depict 
Main Street because it was his home address.’”’ (Isabel Paterson, ‘‘In Irish-American New 
York,”’ a review of Moon Gaffney, New York Herald Tribune Book Review, June 8, 1947, p. 2.) 
“The satirist must have love in his heart for all that is threatened by the objects of his 
satire. Thus the difference between a great satirist like Swift and a lesser like Charles 
Churchill consists in part in the vision of that which evil endangers.’? (Humbert Wolfe, 
Notes on English Verse Satire, p. 14.) 

40 Intelligencer, III. 

41 Cf. Henri Bergson’s statement: ‘‘This intelligence, however, must always remain in 
touch with other intelligences.... You would hardly appreciate the comic if you felt 
yourself isolated from others. Laughter appears to stand in need of an echo.... How- 
ever spontaneous it seems, laughter always implies a kind of secret freemasonry, or even 
complicity, with other laughers, real or imaginary.” Laughter, tr. Brereton and Rothwell, 
New York, 1928, pp. 5-6. 

4 The Art of Satire, p. 77 and at other points passim. 
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the determining reasons why the satirist finds allegory so fit an instrument for his 
purposes. Hence we are driven back to the consideration of purpose which at 
first we promised to avoid. 

If we are to accept even with reservations the protestations of responsible 
satirists and allegorists that their object is correction (the one by censure, the 
other by instruction) we are compelled to the conclusion that they are trying not 
to make the sinner acknowledge his sin and place himself among the condemned, 
for such an aim would be in defiance of human nature. Rather they must be try- 
ing to make him leave his sin and come over to the side of the elect. If he is to 
read the satire with any pleasure—and so with any profit, for “the book is good 
in vain which the reader throws away”—he must convince himself that he has 
already made the shift of sides, that it is another’s face which he is beholding in 
the glass of satire or allegory. And this assumption is a reason not only for the 
popularity of both forms, but I venture to assert, for such measure of moral effect 
as they have had. If in order to enjoy them the evil doer convinces himself that 
he has already left the side of the sinners, he may in fact sin no more. As for the 
fool, the other butt of the satirists, he must perhaps be left to his folly. 


THE WORK OF ART AND ITS MATERIAL 
JARED S. MOORE 


A work of art has been defined by Carleton Noyes as “a combination of al- 
ready existing material elements into new forms, which become thus the realiza- 
tion of a preconceived idea.’”! ‘Theodore Meyer Greene contributes these two 
characterizations: “a work of art may be defined as the distinctive expression of 
a meaning (or content) through organization (or form) of matter (or medium)’; 
and again, “every work of art exists in some medium, possesses some form, and 
... has some expressed content.’ All these statements agree in distinguishing 
within every work of art three elements: (1) the material, matter, or medium; (2) 
the form, or organization of the material; and (3) the idea, meaning, or content. 
In the present article it is proposed to develop this distinction to whatever extent 
may seem desirable, and then to consider more specifically the problem of the 
material, leaving to later articles a parallel consideration of the nature of form and 
content. 

Two questions immediately arise with regard to the definitions just quoted. 
In the first place it is decidedly questionable if the idea embodied in a work of art 
is necessarily “preconceived”, as Mr. Noyes indicates—+.e., complete in the mind 
of the artist before he starts his work. Certainly this is not always the case, and 
Samuel Alexander, for one, denies that it ever is.‘ But after all, the point under 


1 The Gate of Appreciation; Houghton Mifflin Company, 1907; pages 5 and 6. 

* In Religion and Life, 1938, 7: 96. 

8 The Arts and the Art of Criticism; Princeton University Press, 1940; page 31. 

4 Beauty and Other Forms of Value; Macmillan, 1933. See especially page 54. 
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consideration is quite irrelevant to the analysis with which we are primarily con- 
cerned, and it is best simply to delete the offending adjective altogether. 

The most serious defect in all the definitions, however, is that they cover only 
the impersonal elements, as we may call them, which enter into a work of art; 
whereas in any complete analysis two personal elements of equal if not even 
greater importance must also be recognized—the artist or creator, and the ob- 
server or contemplator. Even when an individual contemplates a work which 
he himself has created, he is but summing up in his one person these two ever- 
distinct functions. I should like to venture, then, one further analytical defini- 
tion of a work of art in which the creative personal element at least may find a 
place, along with the three impersonal ones—viz., an embodiment by human 
agency of aesthetic ideas in material form. In the present series of articles, how- 
ever, we shall be concerned only with the impersonal elements. 

One more word of caution before we proceed to further elaboration of our 
analysis, and this to the effect that in calling matter, form, and idea ‘elements’ 
of a work of art there is certainly no intention of conveying the impression that 
these are separate parts of the work: on the contrary, in any good work of art all 
of these ‘elements’, the personal as well as the impersonal ones, must be fused into 
unity, and they are distinguishable only by abstraction. With this understand- 
ing we may proceed to our explication of the meaning of our analysis. 

By the idea in a work of art is meant any thought, image, emotion, or other 
mental content which the artist is endeavoring to convey to the observer through 
the medium of his work—what the artist, as it is often put, is ‘trying to say.’ 
The material is the sensuous medium (color, musical tone, etc.) through which 
the idea is conveyed. The form is the arrangement of the material in such a 
way as to convey the idea, the material ‘informed’ with the idea—how the artist 
‘says’ what he ‘has to say.’ Of these three elements, only form and idea are 
purely artistic elements: the material is nature’s contribution to the work, idea 
and form are the contribution of the artist. 

Unfortunately, as we all too well know, each of these three terms—material, 
form, and idea—has many other uses than those indicated above, even in aes- 
thetics; but this would be equally true of any other words we might select, and 
in the present study the meanings indicated will be adhered to. Later we shall 
compare our usage with another of considerable significance, but for the present 
we shall ignore any but the one outlined above. 

The analysis of a work of art into material, form, and idea, however, is com- 
plete only in the case of works of a certain specific character, but quite inade- 
quate when another class of art-works is under consideration. These two classes 
of art-works may be denominated presentative and representative works re- 
spectively. A presentative work is one in which the artist is simply trying to 
present some thought or emotion of his own; a representative work is one in 
which there is also the intention to represent some external object, scene, or 
event. Traditional painting and sculpture, descriptive and narrative poetry, 
and much program music are typically representative in motive; whereas ab- 
stract painting and sculpture, lyric poetry, and absolute music are presentative. 
Now, our analysis as so far elucidated is adequate only for presentative works: 
in representative works a further element must be considered. 
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Before carrying our analysis further into this field, however, it is necessary 
to make clear that this distinction between presentative and representative 
works of art is not the same as that drawn in a previous article’ between im- 
pressive and expressive beauty. All good representative works are expressively 
beautiful, but some presentative ones are also; whereas natural beauty, which 
does not come under our present purview at all, is only impressively beautiful. 
Lyric poetry, for example, is expressive of the inner emotions of the poet; but 
presentative, in that it does not attempt to represent outer phenomena. The same 
is true of most of the work of such ‘abstract’ painters as Kandinsky; whereas 
the more purely geometrical designs of Mondrian, Doesburg, and their kind are 
merely impressive. 

Elements in a Work of Representative Art. The additional factor to the three 
already discussed which must be considered in any complete analysis of a repre- 
sentative work is that which is commonly called the subject of the work. This, 
like the material, is an element derived from nature. Its meaning may be 
brought out by reference to the distinction which A. C. Bradley’ draws between 
the subject of a poem and the poem itself—as, for example, between a skylark 
in the heavens and Shelley’s ode to that unseen singer. A subject is never 
merely some particular natural object, but rather, as Bradley puts it, “the ideas 
which arise in the mind of an educated person” when he thinks of such an object. 
Lying under a tree, perhaps, the poet hears the song of the lark far above: this 
inspires in him thoughts and emotions suitable for poetic expression, and in this 
experience the bird becomes the subject of his poem. Or Raphael, wandering 
through the streets of Florence in search of a model for his Madonna, passes 
many women who are to him merely objects, having no artistic significance: 
one of them, however, stands out from the rest as just the fit ‘subject’ for his 
painting, and in that fact her very character as a woman is for him completely 
transformed. 

Some objects, like skylarks and young women, easily become good subjects 
for a poem or a picture; others, like pin-heads and garbage cans, do not—though, 
it is true, in the presence of genius anything may become a good art subject. 
But however this may be, the distinctive artistic value of a poem, as Bradley 
insists, lies in the poem itself, its form and content together, not in its subject; 
and similarly with any other art. 

Having made the above distinctions, we may proceed to the actual analysis. 
In presentative works the idea is found entirely in the form: in representative 
works it comes partly from external sources. In other words, the idea in a work 
of representative art is twofold:’ (1) the idea represented, or drawn from na- 
ture; and (2) the idea presented—the thoughts and emotions of the artist which 
are over and above those derived from the thing represented. The thing repre- 
sented is in itself merely an object among other objects (e.g., a woman in a Flor- 
entine street); but when it is taken as a model for an artist it becomes the subject 


5 “Beauty as Harmony”. The Journal of Aesthetics, Number 7, 1943, pages 49-59, and 2. 

6 The Oxford lecture on Poetry for Poetry’s Sake, 1901. 

7 Or we may speak if we wish of two kinds of ideas, but which form of expression we use is 
indifferent. 
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of his work (e.g., the Madonna). As Carleton Noyes expresses it:* ‘““The beauty 
of the object ... primarily moves the artist.to expression”, and thereby (but 
not until then) becomes the subject for a work of art; and again, ‘‘out of the 
union of the ... spirit [of the artist] and the beauty of the object is born the idea 
which is to come to expression as a work of art.”” Subject and idea represented, 
however, are but two aspects of the same thing: the idea represented is the sub- 
ject as it is found embodied in the work of art, and the subject is the idea repre- 
sented considered as referring to some external object. 


TABLE I 
ELEMENTS IN A WORK OF REPRESENTATIVE ART 


Work of Art Nature 
Artist ——-—-—> _| Presented 


Idea 


| Represented <——-—--—_ Subject 


J Je Thing 
| Represented 


Form 
| Object 


‘ 
— 





Material 


Professor Greene’s Analysis. At this point I should like to make some com- 
parisons between the fairly orthodox analysis unfolded above and the highly 
original one recently presented by Professor Theodore Meyer Greene of Yale 
University in his monumental work cited on our first page, The Arts and the 
Art of Criticism.2 His three basic categories are denominated ‘matter, form, 
and content” (p. 31), and the two latter terms carry the same signification as in 
our own account, but ‘matter’ is defined and analyzed in a very different fashion. 

The matter of a work of art, for Professor Greene, covers all that the artist 
gets from nature, and is analyzed in two ways. First (p. 35, n. 6) are distin- 
guished (A) the primary matter or sensuous medium of the work, which cor- 
responds to all that we have called the ‘material’ in our own analysis; and (B) 
the secondary medium or subject-matter, which corresponds to what we have 
called simply the ‘subject.’ Secondly (p. 39), a distinction is made between 
(A) the raw material, which is the primary or secondary matter as it is found in 
nature, prior to its selection and organization by the artist; and (B) the artistic 
medium, which is “this same material after it has been selected and organized 
in such a way as to be immediately available for artistic use.’”"° These two 
classifications obviously overlap, yielding altogether four meanings of the term 
‘matter.’ Taking music for illustration (p. 40): the primary raw material is 

8 Op. cit., 225, 226. 

® In the ensuing paragraphs, page references to this work are given in parentheses in the 


text rather than in footnotes. 
10 Ttalics in the original. 
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“sound and silence as such”; the primary artistic medium consists of those 
“sounds organized into a system of musically related tones expressible in a 
scale’’; the secondary raw material consists chiefly of emotional states, and, in the 
case of program music, natural sounds; and the secondary artistic medium, of 
those same emotional states and natural sounds as expressed in the music itself. 
On the basis of these distinctions the form of a work of art is seen to be the or- 
ganization of the primary medium in the work, and the content to be the organi- 
zation of the secondary medium. In tabular form the analysis appears as follows: 


Art Nature 


~~ A 
~ = 





Matter 


~~ 
a hy, 


Form «<———— Primary Artistic Medium «<-———— Primary Raw Material 
Content <——— Secondary Artistic Medium «<-——— Secondary Raw Material 





Comparison of Dr. Greene’s terminology with our own yields the following 
parallels: 
Moore Greene 
Material Primary Matter 
Object Secondary Raw Material 
Subject Secondary Artistic Medium 
Form Form 
Idea Content 


As we examine this table of comparisons a number of questions arise. For 
example, it will be noted that we have not made use of Mr. Greene’s distinction 
between primary “raw material” and primary “artistic medium.” True, there 
are many sounds, stones, pigments, etc., in nature which the artist ignores; but 
if the artist himself ignores them there would seem no reason why we should 
not ignore them also in our analysis, which is concerned merely with the work 
of art. In the case of the “secondary” matter, however, the meaning of what 
is commonly called the ‘subject’ of a work seems to be clearer if we contrast 
it with things that are not, or have not yet been taken as, subjects, as has been 
done above. 

Again, there is, I think, confusion in basing the distinction between raw ma- 
terial and artistic medium on priority vs. posteriority to “selection and organi- 
gation” by the artist. Selection is one thing and organization quite another: 
when Shelley selected the skylark as the subject for his poem it was no longer a 
mere object, indeed, but neither was the poem yet organized into ‘form.’ The 
distinction between raw material and artistic medium would seem, then, to 
hang on the question of selection alone, the distinction between matter and form 
on that of organization. 

The most serious criticism of Professor Greene’s analysis as it appears to me, 
however, has to do with his double use of the term “matter” to cover both the 
“primary” and “secondary” varieties as he defines these. ‘Primary matter” 
is that out of which the ‘form’ of a work is “organized”, and both of these are 
‘material’ in the sense of ‘physical’ or ‘sensible’; but “secondary matter” is 
‘ideal’, and would seem to be far more closely allied to “content” than to the 
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sensuous material. It would seem to me more logical, therefore, to draw the 
basic line of distinction in a work of art between its sensuous and its ideal ele- 
ments—material form vs. idea—and then to distinguish material from form; 
rather than to divide “matter” into a sensuous and an ideal variety—‘“primary” 
and “secondary”—as Professor Greene does. Form, then, is the organization 
of the sensible material; content, the organization of ideas, some of which at 
least are entirely in the artist’s own mind (presented), and some of which may 
have been derived from nature (represented). 

In fact, our author’s fourfold scheme of ‘matter’ does seem terribly confusing, 
and it is difficult to keep clearly in mind how the “‘primary-secondary”’ distine- 
tion is related to the “raw-artistic” one. Certainly the terms ‘primary’ and 
‘secondary’ would be quite as appropriate as applied to the “raw-artistic” 
distinction, and it is hard to see why ideal matter should be “secondary” and 
sensuous matter “primary” any more than the other way around. But in 
offering these criticisms of Mr. Greene’s extremely careful analysis I may only 
be evidencing the myopic character of my own intellectual vision! 

The Problem of the Material. This brings us to our final problem, that of the 
nature of the material in the various arts. In all the arts except painting and 
its associates there is no serious difficulty, as there is little question among 
aestheticians as to what the specific materials in each case are: stone, wood, 
etc., constitute the materials of architecture; marble, bronze, etc., of sculpture; 
the human figure, of the dance; musical tones, of music; words or significant 
sounds, of poetry and other forms of literature; and all of these are employed in 
the composite arts of the theatre. But in the case of painting, taking this as 
representative of all the pictorial arts, there is a real problem. What are its 
materials—the colors, or the pigments which reflect the colors? On this point 
the authorities differ widely, with perhaps the majority favoring the second 
alternative. Let us examine what some of these have to say on the subject. 

Professor Greene holds that “the primary raw material of painting includes 
all the two-dimensional surfaces which allow of treatment in any species of 
painting, plus all the materials which can in one way or another be applied to 
these surfaces’’"—7.e., the canvas and the pigments, etc. Frank Jewett Mather 
writes in passing of “the painter’s pigments” as his material." Eugen Neuhaus 
mentions oil as “‘one of the media employed in pictorial art”, thus identifying 
the materials with the pigments. Eleanor Rowland implies, though she does 
not specifically say, that paint and canvas constitute the painter’s material.“ 
Aram Torossian calls the flat surface and the pigments “the physical media of 
painting.”"® On the other side of the fence we find such writers as Louis W. 
Flaccus,!* Harold Newton Lee,!” and W. T. Stace!* supporting the claim of 
color, light, line, etc. to be the materials of painting. 


11 Op. cit., 85. 

12 Concerning Beauty; Princeton University Press, 1935; 170. 

13 World of Art; Harcourt, Brace, and Company, 1924, 1936; 238. 

14 The Significance of Art; Houghton Mifflin Company, 1913; 89f. 

18 A Guide to Aesthetics; Stanford University Press, 1937; 169. 

16 The Spirit and Substance of Art; F. S. Crofts and Company, Third Edition, 1941; 135. 
17 Perception and Aesthetic Value; Prentice-Hall, 1938; 23. 

18 The Meaning of Beauty; Grant Richards and Humphrey Toulmin, London, 1929; 194. 
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There is here, then, a genuine problem; but if tones are the materials of music 
and words of poetry, colors would seem to be the true corresponding materials 
of painting. The sculptor is aesthetically interested in the marble out of which 
he carves his statue—its actual texture, as well as the lines which shape it and 
the lights which play upon its surfaces: similarly, the choreographer is aesthetic- 
ally interested in the human figures to be employed in his dance, and the archi- 
tect in the actual stones which are to compose his buildings; but surely the 
painter is not in precisely similar fashion interested in the colored substances 
he is using in painting his picture, but rather in the colors themselves. Even 
Miss Rowland, who, as we have seen, belongs to the other party on this general 
question, admits that though the stone and the metal used by the architect and 
the sculptor carry their own distinctive appeal, “it may be questioned whether 
paint as paint, canvas as canvas, plaster as plaster, makes any appeal whatever. 
The canvas and the paint’, she continues, “must be present to support the 
picture, as the bolts may enforce the masonry, but the effect of the painting” 
is quite independent of these materials.1* The problem may, I think, be clari- 
fied by following out a suggestion hidden in the last sentence just quoted and 
making four distinctions, comparing the various arts with respect to these 
distinctions. 

1. The relations of the colors in a painting to the pigments by which they are 
produced would seem to be analogous to that of the tones in the music of a 
violin to the catgut by which they are produced, or the words in a spoken poem 
(the only kind of a poem, by the way, which is really a work of art at all) to the 
human voice which utters them. Pigments, catgut, and human voices, how- 
ever, are not so much the materials of their respective arts as what we may call 
the ‘vehicles’ of those materials. 

2. In both poetry and music a distinction must also be made between the 
words and tones as they are symbolized on the written page or score, and as the 
are actually sownded when spoken or performed. As parenthetically remarked 
above, only the spoken poem, and similarly only the music as performed, are 
really works of art; hence only the sounded words or tones are the respective 
materials of those arts. 

3. Further distinctions must also be made in music between the tones and the 
‘instruments’ which are used to produce them (violin, piano, vocal cords, etc.); 
and in painting, between its instruments (brushes, pencils, etc.) and both colors 
and pigments. 

4. Finally, in painting again there is a still further distinction, in that a picture 
may be painted on canvas, wood, or glass, etc., and the artistic character of the 
work will differ considerably according to which is used—just as the artistic 
character of a painting will differ considerably according to whether it is ‘done 
in oils’ or in water colors; and yet one would hardly think of the canvas or the 
glass as the ‘material’ of the painting in any aesthetic sense. Let us rather call 
these the ‘foundations’ of painting; since, as Miss Rowland has reminded us, they 
are the “supports” of the picture, but not a constituent element thereof. 

No distinction parallel to this fourth one seems to obtain in any other art; 
though in poetry and music the written page and musical score might be re- 


1° Op. cit., 88-90. 
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garded as the ‘technical foundations’ of the respective arts. These serve a 
necessary function, but have no aesthetic significance except in so far as they 
may be printed beautifully—which, of course, is quite another story. 

In the light of these considerations the “problem of the material’ can per- 
haps be solved best by taking the ‘material’ as simply one of various species of 
a broader genus which we may denominate the ‘physical elements’ in a work of 
art. Of these various physical elements, only the ‘materials’ are actually a 
part or aspect of the work as an aesthetic object, but a number of others are 
often necessary as what we may call ‘awriliary factors’ in producing the general 
effect. These auxiliary factors would include pigments, the human voice, 
catgut, etc., as vehicles of painting, poetry, and music respectively; brushes, 
vocal cords, violins, and many other kinds of instruments used in various arts; 
and canvas, glass, etc., as foundations of painting. And in addition to these 
we have called the pages on which poems and musical compositions are recorded 
the technical foundations of their respective arts; for though necessary, they 
have no aesthetic value, even in an auxiliary way. I conclude with a tabular 
summary of these physical elements.” 


TABLE II 
THE PHYSICAL ELEMENTS IN A WORK OF ART 





Auxiliary Factors 
Materials 





Vehicles Instruments Foundations 





Architecture | Stone, Wood, etc. Numerous 
Sculpture Marble, Bronze, etc. as 
Painting Colors, Lines, etc. Pigments Brushes, etc. | Canvas, etc. 
The Dance Human Figure 
Poetry Words (spoken) Voice Vocal cords (Written page)* 
Music Tones (sounded) Catgut, etc.| Violins, etc. (Score)* 

















* (Technical foundations only). 





20 This discussion of the artistic material was presented in somewhat briefer form to the 
Eastern Division of the American Philosophical Association at its 1937 meeting. A sum- 
mary, including the appended table, appeared in the Journal of Philosophy for December 9 
of that year, 34: 678. 
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THE FUGUE AS AN EXPRESSIVE VEHICLE 
KATE MERRELL WELLS 


In certain intellectual circles there is common today an unreasoned admiration 
for the fugue. What amounts to the canonization of a complex musical form 
may have comedic values; but as a sign of discrimination, its trustworthiness 
is Open to question. 

I have often suspected.that artistically the fugue may be something of a 
tour de force. Unlike G. B. Shaw, however, my vanity is not equal to the 
laying-down of unsupported musical opinions—nor my patience confident that 
time will elucidate them. Therefore I must attempt to explain what may 
appear to be an irreverent attitude. 

Aesthetically, the fugue is a device to produce tension; and as such, it performs 
a function analogous to that of the classical “development section’’: it provides 
the complexity, in terms of which (or in contrast to which) we are able to com- 
prehend a final resolution. In other words, the artistic effect of a fugue or 
development section should be emotional. At the moment of hearing we are 
tantalizingly unable (and yet almost able!) to untangle the bewildering assort- 
ment of scraps and snatches, half understood relationships, and unresolved 
conflicts. The instinctive effort to bring simple order out of complexity results 
in an acute state of suspense; so that when finally the disparate elements are 
resolved, we experience a profound sense of emotional relief. 

It is in the completeness of this relief—and in its finality—that we are able 
to understand Mathew Arnold’s definition of art as ‘“‘a criticism of life”. For 
art inexorably illustrates, by virtue of its own completeness, the present inade- 
quacies of its model—life. We therefore identify this sense of completeness 
with the artistic expressiveness of a work, and discover that it, in turn, is pro- 
portionately related to the degree of preceding incompleteness, or tension. 

To point up these considerations we need to analyze further the function of a 
fugue. It has been my experience that two factors, inherent in the form itself, 
tend to limit the tensional (and therefore expressive) potentialities of a fugue. 
First, the musical material available for its construction is limited; and by de- 
finition, such monothematic material may be “worked over’’, but not appreciably 
enriched from outside sources. Compared with almost any informal develop- 
ment section, a fugue may be described as ingrown. Its self-preoccupation 
always risks monotony—which, of course, if prolonged, can itself create irrita- 
tional tension. But to me, music which evokes a negative, or defensive reaction 
has always seemed less telling than that which encourages the more usual con- 
tributory response. 

Selective discipline, which deals naturally with relevance and proportion, is 
understood as a necessary condition of refinement; but a negative concept of 
discipline (such as is expressed by the arbitrary “rules and regulations” of 
fugal form) sucks the vitality from a work of art by imposing additional and 
artificial restraints upon the artist’s imagination. 

The second factor is also psychological in character, and functions logically 
within the overly economical contours of the fugue. As originally conceived 
(and as touted to this day) the fugue represents our human form-urge carried 
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to its nih musical degree. We all know that the problems of form in music are 
peculiar because the art exists in the dimension of time. We know that any 
auditory conception of a musical whole requires the aid of musical memory; 
and that repetition is one of memory’s most useful crutches. By extravagant 
use and artificial manipulation of this repetitive device, the fugue satisfies our 
form-urge requirements; satisfies them immediately and redundantly—in musi- 
cal terms of the least common denominator. 

Many people believe that because a fugue is hard to write, it must also be 
hard to listen to. In the sense of an intellectual exercise (for those who feel 
obliged to identify each entrance and mutation of the theme), it is not only hard, 
but literally impossible! According to the law of Prdgnanz, “the mind inte- 
grates sense impressions in terms of the simplest and most stable forms that 
circumstances permit’. This basic psychological rule (which is flexible to a 
limited degree, as regards the cultivation of synthetic abilities) definitively 
limits the number of musical voices we may encompass simultaneously. 

No professional musician of my acquaintance pretends that he can carry 
mentally more than three independent musical lines. Where there are more 
than three, the function of the additional voices becomes one merely of con- 
tributory enrichment—a shadowy accruement of imperfectly perceived details 
which, up to a certain point, satisfies our need for complexity within clearly 
established outlines; and beyond that point, becomes simply confusing. So 
far as the “game of the fugue” is concerned, a ricercare in eight parts might as 
well have been written in three; and our hopeful intellectual gymnastics are 
foredoomed to partial failure. 

On the other hand, in the sense of musical experience, a fugue makes over- 
simplified listening. The greater part of its musical content is revealed with 
the initial statement of the theme; and its exposition of form is already so highly 
integrated that almost no synthetic effort is provoked from the listener. Since 
its secondary internal relationships are so complex as to be practically inex- 
pressive, no problem of selectivity arises except as between one tautology and 
another. Even when based upon material used earlier in the body of a com- 
position, the closing fugue, because of its self-sufficiency, has a tendency to pull 
away from, and to distort the proportions of any larger musical structure. 

As compared with the horizontal limitations of literature, one of music’s 
peculiar talents is its ability (closely identified with human thought processes) 
to propound two or three contrasting ideas simultaneously. Here too, the 
fugue deliberately narrows its expressive potentialities. 

It appears overly generous to have described the fugue as an artistic tour de 
force; the term would better apply to present-day auditory enthusiasm. But 
surely, to translate technical admiration into a delusion of emotional experience 
is hardly worthy of a cultivated mind! Discrimination should certainly involve 
critical analysis and evaluation; and although passivity is frequently to be 
found in any age, we should, I think, recognize it as such—in order more effec- 
tively to preserve the vitality of both ourselves and our arts. 


1 Mursell, ‘‘Psychology and Problem of the Scale,’ Musical Quarterly, Oct., 1946, p. 571. 
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ROBERT WALTER BRETALL 


Three propositions, as I see it, have been set forth by Mrs. Wells: (1) ‘“‘Aes- 
thetically, the fugue is a device to produce tension”, analogous to the develop- 
ment section in sonata form; (2) Because of limitations inherent in both the 
fugal form itself and in the human mind’s capacity for assimilation, the tension 
capable of being produced by a fugue is likewise limited; (3) This tension is less 
in a fugue than it is in a free development section. To the second of these 
propositions I agree entirely; to the first I agree only in part and with important 
reservations; to the third I wholly disagree, and on three grounds: (1) empirically, 
(2) historically, and (3) analytically, i.e. because of what I regard as a flaw or 
limitation in the analysis itself. 

(1) My first reaction to Mrs. Wells’s assault on the fugue was the unreasoning 
but not wholly. unreasonable one that there must be something wrong with the 
argument—though I could not at the moment lay my finger on it—simply 
because the conclusion arrived at does not correspond to my own musical ex- 
perience. I quite realize that this is a doubtful argument on my own part, 
because the conclusion must correspond to Mrs. Wells’s experience, and she, 
being a musician, is presumably more sensitive musically than Iam. Neverthe- 
less, taking myself as no more than an average observer, I should say that the 
fugue is capable of creating terrific tension—tension of perhaps not the same 
kind as the sonata form, but tension none the less. I thought immediately 
of the great fugue, “Die Gerechten Seelen”, in the third section of Brahms’ 
German Requiem: this, of course, is a fugue-on-pedal; but the point is that the 
fugue, far from being as rigid a form as Mrs. Wells seems to imply, is able to 
assimilate the pedal device, whereas a free development section could hardly 
do so. 

As far as variety of expression is concerned, one may think of the contrasts that 
exist among the fugal choruses of a single work such as The Messiah—e.g. the 
contrast between the delicate fluency of ‘‘All We Like Sheep” and “His Yoke Is 
Easy’’, on the one hand, and the austerity of the “Amen” chorus on the other; 
or, in the Bach B Minor Mass, between the grievous Kyrie and Crucifixus and 
the jubilation of Cum Sancto Spiritu and Et Resurrexit. Returning to the sub- 
ject of tension, however, I should like to present an argumentum ad hominem 
—or, in this case, ad feminam—by referring to the fugue in Prokoviev’s Alez- 
ander Nevsky, a passage of which I know Mrs. Weils to be especially fond and 
which she considers, as I do, the most striking and effective part of the whole 
work. In this “Battle on the Ice” an almost unbearable tension is created by 
the Gregorian chorale theme cutting into the fugue time and again in dissonant 
counterpoint. What we have again, therefore, is not merely a strict fugue as 
such, but a modification of which it is capable—and of which the sonata form 
would be incapable. Most of Beethoven’s fugues and fugatos would of course 
fall under the same category. 

(2) Historically, the fugue is the crowning form of the polyphonic tradition 
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which attained its fruition in the 18th century with Johann Sebastian Bach. 
“Old Bach”, however, was old-fashioned in his own day: already the polyphonic 
forms had given place to homophonic music in the Italian opera, and the homo- 
phonic revolution was spreading to other fields of music. The reason for this 
revolution, of course, was that polyphony was felt to be an inadequate vehicle 
for conveying the emotions and underlining the situations of opera—in other 
words, that it was not fitted to opera’s lyrical and dramatic qualities. Some- 
thing new demanded to be expressed, and new ways were found of expressing it. 
The richer harmonic resources of the new music corresponded to a new “life 
attitude” on the part of those who practised it. 

So far; Mrs. Wells and I are in agreement; but she, I take it, would go on to 
assert that the later attitude and the later forms were in some sense more com- 
plex, more highly developed that the earlier ones. I am unable to accept the 
evolutionary assumption implied in this value-judgment. Quantitatively, it is 
true that music (like any other art) has evolved from the simple to the more 
complex; but it does not follow that the qualitative attitudes involved have 
risen “higher” in any valuational sense. The simplest chant or folk-song may 
be more profound in “content” than a gigantic symphony. Complexity of the 
means of expression has nothing to do with complexity or profundity of content. 
From the historical point of view it would thus appear that the fugue is indeed 
“limited’’, as is any musical form, by the circumstances—historical and other- 
wise—which attended its birth. But the sonata form is likewise limited; and 
any value-judgment as between the two is merely an expression of individual 
preference. 

On the other hand, the modern interest in and revival of polyphonic forms may 
be taken as suggesting, at the very least, that these forms have far greater vitality 
than the early practitioners of homophonic music supposed. This again is an 
empirical argument—on a somewhat broader basis than the preceding, since the 
appeal here is to the experience and practice of a large number of contemporary 
composers, who have employed the fugue for some of their most ambitious ut- 
terances. This fact, however, will scarcely impress my iconoclastic opponent. 

(3) We have yet to come to grips with Mrs. Wells’s real objection to the 
fugue—that “aesthetically”, it is a device to produce tension, but the tension it 
is capable of producing is limited by the rules of fugal construction on the one 
hand, and by psychological factors on the other. 

In the first place I question that the tension-producing function of a fugue is 
its primary or essential characteristic—7f by ‘tension’ we mean the kind of effect 
produced by the modulations and inter-thematic relationships normal to the sonata- 
form. ‘The main idea of a fugue is that of one voice contrasting with others; 
not, as in the first movement of a sonata, of one section contrasting longitudinally 
with other sections. Indeed the fugal form may be said to be ‘a question of 
texture rather than of design’....”” 

In comparing the fugue as a whole with merely the development section of a 
sonata, Mrs. Wells must be accused of loading the dice against the fugue; for 


1 Ralph Vaughan Williams, ‘‘Fugue’’ in Grove’s Encyclopedia; D. F. Tovey, Lecture on 
Beethoven’s ‘‘Missa Solemnis.’’ 
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the “tension” involved in modulations is only a part of the fugue—and a far 
less essential part than in the sonata. The fugue too has its middle or develop- 
mental section; and granting that the modulations permissible here are much 
more limited than in a free development section, it remains true that something 
more essential has been going on all the time—the interweaving of voices, the 
texture-like contrast of one with another, the over-all effect of a harmonious 
whole made up of disparate, independent elements. Perhaps it is because the 
unity in a fugue is realizable at every moment of its development, and not only at 
the end, that Mrs. Wells considers this unity lessemphatic. Ina purely dramatic 
sense this may be true; but while music exists in time, one of its functions is to 
convey a sense of the timeless. This the fugue does both “vertically” and “hori- 
zontally’’, whereas the sonata (except insofar as it contains polyphonic elements) 
does it only horizontally. The monothematic character of the fugue (far less 
rigid and universal a character than Mrs. Wells seems to imply, by the way) 
corresponds to this constant suggestion of unity, while the multiplicity of voices 
provides the diversity or “tension” in terms of which (to use an apt word of Mrs. 
Wells’s) the unity is “comprehended” by the listener. 

In view of the foregoing, the answer to Mrs. Wells’s detailed arguments should 
be fairly clear. Granted that we cannot carry more than three independent 
musical lines simultaneously; three is enough for the realization of that unity- 
in-difference which is the aim of all art. There is something in what Mrs. Wells 
says about “synthetic effort” being less in the case of a fugue than of a develop- 
ment section, but only if by “synthetic effort” is meant the power of attention 
distributed over the composition as a whole. The fugue requires more “syn- 
thetic effort’ at every moment, and this is compensated for by a somewhat lesser 
demand as regards the entire structure. It is the difference between appre- 
hending any homogeneous but highly detailed form, and apprehending one that 
is composed of less numerous but heterogeneous elements. As far as over-all 
effect is concerned, the fugue may indeed, in a sense, make simpler listening than 
the sonata; but surely it is an exaggeration to say that “the greater part of 
(the fugue’s) musical content is revealed with the initial statement of the theme’’. 
The musical content is not the theme itself, but what is done with the theme; 
just as in the case of a sonata, it comes into existence only with the career the 
theme undergoes. The fugal career and the sonata-career may be as different 
externally as entering a monastery and sailing the seven seas in search of loot 
or gold—and from the point of view of the latter, the former will appear “‘in- 
grown”’; but the “tension” of the two may be equally great. They are merely 
different kinds of tension. 
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Row.ey, Georce. Principles of Chinese Painting. With Illustrations from 
the Du Bois Schanck Morris Collection. Princeton, N. J. 1947, Princeton 
University Press, pp. x + 111, 50 pl., $15.00. 


(Two reviews) 


There is no lack of books and articles from which the western student can 
learn what the aesthetic ideals of the Chinese are. Arthur Waley’s /ntroduction 
to the Study of Chinese Painting (1923) is, like everything the eminent English 
scholar wrote, an inexhaustible source of information. In 1934-35 Ku Teng 
published an excellent study on the Chinese theory of painting in the T’ang and 
Sung periods (Ostasiatische Zeitschrift N.F. 20,21). Oswald Sirén’s The Chinese 
on the Art of Painting (Peiping 1936) placed before those who have no access to 
the original sources, translations of the main aesthetic treatises, from Ku K’ai- 
chih’s Lun Hua to the Ch’ing theoreticians. Shio Sakanishi translated Kuo 
Hsi’s Essay on Landscape Painting (London 1935) and a good selection of essays 
from the Eastern Chin to the Five Dynasties in The Spirit of the Brush (London 
1939). There is furthermore Victoria Contag’s richly annotated translation of 
the Hua Ch’an Shih Sui Pi and the Hua Shuo, two important works of the Ming 
period (Ostasiat. Zeitschr. N.F. 19), and the chapter on Su Tung-p’o’s phi- 
losophy of art in Le Gros Clark’s The Prose-Poetry of Su Tung-p’o (Shanghai 
1935). 

These scholars approached the sources from the art-historian’s point of view. 
They were interested in the historical evolution of the aesthetic theories, their 
change, their relation to the religious, philosophical and literary trends of the 
time in which they were formulated. 

The aim of the present book is different. Its author is concerned “with the 
distinctive qualities and design values which make a painting Chinese.” He is, 
of course, aware of the vast differences between e.g. a Han lacquer and the de- 
piction of a court festival by Ch’iu Ying. He does not ignore the large variety 
of principles of appreciation that existed in China as in any living civilization. 
But he neglects, consciously and intentionally, all that is in any way related to 
time and space in order to bring out the basic characteristics of Chinese painting, 
those which persisted through all periods, were common to all schools, where- 
ever they may have flourished, the essence, the unchanging idea of Chinese art. 
He aims even at more. He makes an attempt “to state the principles which 
characterize Chinese culture as a whole irrespective of period differences”, de- 
ducing the principles of Chinese painting from them. 

Under the heading “Subject Matter and Its Interpretation” the author dis- 
cusses Spirit and Matter, Heaven and Earth, Divine and Human, Taoism and 
Confucianism, Personal and Impersonal, Moods and Emotions, Man and Na- 
ture, Tradition and Originality, and Idealism and Naturalism. 

This is not the place to discuss the “principles” of Chinese civilization. What 
Rowley presents is a synthetic Neo-Confucianism with a strong admixture of 
Taoism, a variety of J. J. M. de Groot’s almost. forgotten “universalism.” He 
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dismisses Buddhism as a “foreign religion.”” This results in the exclusion of 
practically all T’ang paintings from Chinese painting and relegates the great 
painters who were inspired by the “foreign” Ch’an Buddhism to the limbo of 
the barbarians. Rowley’s stylistic categories are derived from one phase of 
Chinese painting, or, more properly, one aspect of Sung and Post-Sung painting. 
They are inapplicable to earlier periods. The Painted Basket would be ruled 
out as un-Chinese, and Chao Meng-fu’s Departure of Wen-chi would be only 
half-Chinese. The only medium Rowley admits as genuinely Chinese is ink. 
Colors apparently do not exist. 

In spite of its onesidedness the book is a valuable contribution to a better 
appreciation of later Chinese art. He would be, indeed, a dull person who could 
resist the enthusiasm of the author. What he has to say about composition, 
scale, voids, simplicity, and suggestion shows his deep love and profound under- 
standing of monochrome landscape painting. 

The second part of the book is a catalogue of the Du Bois Schanck Morris 
Collection. Its inclusion may have been necessary for external reasons. The 
result is not too happy. While containing many good and a few very good 
paintings, the Morris Collection is far from being representative. This forces 
the author in the first part of the book to refer to paintings which the general 
reader may at times find difficult to conjure up before his mental eye. 

The system of attribution devised in the catalogue, cautious to the point of 
scepticism, is exemplary. 

Otto MAENCHEN-HELFEN 


To the philosopher, as distinguished from the historian of art, Mr. Rowley’s 
Principles of Chinese Painting is of special interest. The history of ideas 
is punctuated with treatises on the metaphysical status of art, beauty, 
aesthetic values, and the like, which have at times been read, and possibly ac- 
cepted as true, not merely by aestheticians, but also by critics. Thus the whole 
series of Platonistic writings, which speak of the artist’s incorporating an absolute 
“form,” an essence, an ideal in his work, have not only been enthusiastically 
adopted by philosophers, but appear over and over again in critical essays which 
attempt to evaluate a work of art by seeing whether it does or does not incor- 
porate such an ideal. In our own times we have seen schools of artists who have 
insisted on expressing what they have called “social significance” in their paint- 
ings, poems, novels, and even dances. And to some of them, if not to all, it was 
probably likely that the artist was but an adumbration of a larger consciousness 
which was that of Society asa whole. In the early years, again, of the nineteenth 
century the philosophy of such a man as Schelling, or at any rate one of his 
philosophies, which spoke of the universe as an interplay between the opposing 
forces of the positive and negative, the active and the passive, and so on, was 
echoed in such writings as the preface to Cromwell with its demand that the sub- 
lime and the absurd be both present and in constant interaction in all drama. 

But what was seldom if ever made clear in such treatises was any example of 
how different a work of art would look that followed the prescriptions of the 
philosopher from one which did not. It was all very well for Hegel to say that 
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beauty was the sensuous manifestation of the Absolute; but when a person who 
had not read Hegel looked at a beautiful painting, for all he knew it might be 
the incorporation of a Platonic ideal, a sort of statistical mode, as Joshua Reyn- 
olds seemed to believe, significant form, objectified pleasure, or what you will. 
All he would know would be that he thought the work of art beautiful. And 
unless he were so egocentric as to believe other members of the human race who 
had lived before his time or in different civilizations to be just downright wrong 
in their preferences, he would have to conclude that the Platonic ideal, or what- 
ever the metaphysical entity might be of which beauty was the earthly counter- 
part, was so diversely manifested, that it had no explanatory value whatsoever. 
For when one comes right down to it, if the Venus de Milo and the Venus of 
Willendorf are both beautiful, and if “beautiful”? means the same thing in 
both connections, and if it means that both are a sensuous manifestation of the 
Absolute, why in the world does the Absolute look so entirely different in each 
case? If anything might be expected to manifest itself to the human senses 
in one way once and for all, it is the Absolute. There was consequently not 
only no way of telling whether any work of art had the properties which the 
philosopher said it ought to have, but also no way of telling whether the phil- 
osophy from which the existence of these properties was deduced was valid or 
invalid. 

Now Mr. Rowley’s book has the distinction of making precise just how a 
certain philosophy emerged in works of art. Since I am not a student of Chinese 
ideas and have no way of telling how correctly he has read his texts, I shall pre- 
sume neither to praise nor condemn him as an expositor of them. My point 
is simply this: Mr. Rowley sets forth the metaphysics of Taoism clearly and 
succinctly, and then he sets forth its incorporation in Chinese painting so that 
we can see why a painting is as it is and not somehow else. 

The Taoist philosophy, among other things, conceives the universe as a play 
of opposing forces which are never resolved into a unity. In other words, where 
the Zoroastrian sees the battle of Good and Evil finally settled in favor of the 
Good and the Christian sees the Devil limited in his victories to the terrestrial 
plane, and Heraclitus has been said to see the Way-up and Way-down identified 
in the Logos, though such an interpretation is more than doubtful, the Taoist 
sees the Yin and the Yang “residing in tension.”” There never will be, nor has 
there been, a time; there is not, nor has there ever been, a place where Yin 
might be triumphant. And of course the same are true of Yang. The funda- 
mental tension between the two is never “resolved” nor “harmonized” nor “re- . 
duced” nor explained away. Taoism is thoroughly, one gathers, dualistic, and 
the Taoist is not worried by the kind of monolatry, if one may coin a word, 
which has so hypnotised the majority of Western thinkers. 

Certain principles of painting follow from this which can be found exemplified 
in actual Chinese paintings and which, moreover, can be found with the eyes, 
not merely by a stretched imagination. For instance, just as there will be 
spaces filled with representations of recognizable physical objects, so also will 
there be voids. These voids are not the expanse of earth or sky; they are empty 
space. Again, the fundamental dualism of Taoism could make neither substance 
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nor function primary; in Western philosophy substance became the dominant 
idea. Indeed, in a man like Descartes, it was apparently impossible to discover 
a function which was not the function of a substance, and though he had not the 
slightest evidence that such a substance existed, he argued that it must exist 
in order to perform the function which he had discovered. One might plausibly 
maintain that our emphasis in the West on solid objects mechanically related 
to one another—through “balance’’, for instance, in itself a metaphor derived 
from statics—had its logical, if not its historical, origin in this intellectual habit. 
But in Chinese thought neither one nor the other was more important. Conse- 
quently, a Chinese painter does not simply paint a physical object, he tries also 
to make its function visible. Mr. Rowley cites the instance of a picture of a 
monk chopping a bamboo stalk with a knife, in which every stroke of the brush 
suggests the motion of chopping. The motion of chopping is something visual, 
not something which has to be symbolized, and can thus be seen, not merely read 
into the painting. As a final example, Mr. Rowley mentions the custom of the 
Chinese painters of grouping their objects by fives—or in clusters of two’s and 
three’s. He is inclined to attribute this to the human inability to grasp more 
than five units with the eyes, an inability which is somewhat attenuated by the 
practice of dice throwers and card players. The interest in five’s is much wider, 
is it not ? than is shown in painting. In Taoist cosmology the interaction of the 
Yin and the Yang produced the Wu hsing which in turn produced the five ele- 
ments. The number five is indeed pervasive of Chinese speculation and super- 
stitution and it is possible that the groupings of five objects which we find so 
frequently in the paintings is a simple reflection of this. 

To continue with our exposition would involve reproducing the whole of 
Mr. Rowley’s arguments, and enough has been said, it is hoped, to show that it 
is possible to relate a philosophic aesthetics to actual works of art. One more 
comment may not, however, beamiss. Noone who isnot educated in Taoism can 
derive from the contemplation of a Chinese painting what a Taoist seesinit. It 
is all very well to relate it to calligraphy and indeed the connection is real, but 
we cannot even appreciate Chinese calligraphy as a Chinese would. We see 
pictures, as has been pointed out by others, not merely with our eyes but with 
our whole minds and the appeal that is made to us by “pure” aestheticians to see 
only an aesthetic surface is, if realizable, nothing more than an impoverishment 
of our experience. I am not denying that there is an art of creating aesthetic 
surfaces which have no reference beyond themselves, nor am I refusing anyone 
the right to create them or enjoy them. I should say that certain of the writings 
of Gertrude Stein, possibly the paintings of Kandinsky, and some of the sculp- 
ture of Brancusi were examples of such an art. But at the same time two things 
must be noted: (1) there exist works of art which do have a reference to something 
beyond themselves; (2) the retraction of the human imagination into itself so 
that it sees only the aesthetic surface is the result of a special education and is 
not a necessary component of all looking at works of art. Few things can be 
demonstrated beyond the shadow of a doubt in aesthetic theory, but it seems 
incredible that a man would have painted, let us say, The School of Athens, and 
have wanted people to see only its aesthetic surface. Mr. Rowley’s study of 
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the principles of Chinese painting is therefore of special interest to us, because 
there is enough distance between us and the Chinese for us to consider the matter 
without the heat of partisanship and to realise that here at least, regardless of 
what may be the situation elsewhere, people saw in painting not simply shapes, 
colors, lines, but also a philosophy made visual. 

GEORGE Boas 


Ernstein, ALFRED. Music in the Romantic Era. New York 1947, W. W. 

Norton & Co., Inc., pp. xii + 371, 14 ills., $5.00. 

Few if any periods in the history of music afford greater opportunities for 
confusion of terms, ideas, ideals, or concepts than does the Romantic period of 
the 19th century. A kaleidoscopic welter of musical styles, theories of art, and 
world outlooks runs throughout the period. Musical historians and critics 
have long sought to clarify the confusions, define the terms, and bring order out 
of apparent chaos. Dr. Einstein’s volume is a worthy attack on the problem, 
done in a systematic, critical, and yet withal, a sympathetic manner. 

As the author states in the foreword, the book is not a history of music in 
the Romantic era but a history of musical thought in the period, ‘‘an attempt to 
characterize the Romantic movement through its center: music.” In its overall 
organization the study is divided into three parts of which the first, with the 
heading Antecedents, Concepts, and Ideals, has seven chapters; the second, 
The History, ten; and the third, The Philosophy, two. 

Dr. Einstein’s approach to the interpretation of Romantic music is clearly set 
forth in the opening chapter and an idea of his viewpoint may perhaps best be 
given by a summary of the essential contrasts, even contradictions, which are 
indicated. First of all there is the polarity of thought in Berlioz and Wagner 
with their hatred of Classicism—or what they regarded as Classical, as opposed 
to Schumann and Brahms with their persistent respect for the past. Then there is 
the juxtaposition of theatricality and intimacy, the one in the spectacle of the 
opera and in the grandiose symphonic works and the other in the miniatures of the 
piano and art song. Again there is the antithesis of the subjectivity and ob- 
jectivity of the musical idiom perhaps best represented in the field of the opera 
by the revolutionary and egocentric Wagner on the one hand, and the public- 
minded, man-of-the-people Verdi on the other. Still further we find the “clarity” 
of the Romantic Classicist Mendelssohn, as opposed to the ‘mystical’ quality 
of the violently Romantic Berlioz. And, finally, there is the opposition of 
absolute and program music, perhaps most clearly exemplified in the theories 
and works, again, of Mendelssohn as compared to those of Berlioz. 

The ensuing chapters of the first part present thoughtful and often provocative 
discussions of such topics as, The Individual and Society, Music as the Center of 
the Arts, The Supremacy of Instrumental Music, The Contradictions, Universal 
and National Music, and The Forms and the Content. 

The central portion of the book, which comprises the ten spirited chapters 
devoted to the several style species and the leading composers of the period, 
reveal the author’s mastery of his subject, his intimate knowledge not only of 
the music but also of the art, literature, and philosophy relevant to his theme. 
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Of special interest and value are the lines of thinking that suggest further topics 
for inquiry and investigation. For example, to mention only one of many, in 
his discussion of Bach as Seen by the Romantics, Dr. Einstein points out “how 
passionately the Romantics concerned themselves with every aspect of Bach,” 
and goes on to say “After Schubert there was hardly a single Romantic composer 
whose relation to Bach would not be a legitimate subject of inquiry.” 

Part three of the volume includes two chapters, one on musical aesthetics and 
musicology, and the other a general conclusion. Here, again, Dr. Einstein 
finds in the philosophical writings of the period support for his main contention 
concerning what he regards as the “two principal articles of the Romantic 
creed ...: first that in the association of the arts music stands in the center, 
that all the other arts are related to it as to their original basis; and, second, that 
among the various manifestations of music itself instrumental music-wordless, 
‘ambiguous,’ autonomous music—has a claim to primary importance.” 

In spite of the fact that one occasionally has the feeling that in a given situa- 
tion one might marshal another selection of instances to prove just the opposite 
of the point in question at the moment, nevertheless one is forced to acknowledge 
the skill with which the author has made his way through the intricacies of his 
problem and the pleasant lucidity of his style. Truly it can be said that Dr. 
Einstein has attained his expressed objective in ample measure, and that he has 
given us a valuable and illuminating analysis and interpretation of the musical 
thought of the Romantic movement. Hence it should in no sense be regarded 
as a reflection on the present work when the statement is made that the need for a 
comprehensive, detailed history of the music of the Romantic period still re- 
mains. 

GLEN Haypon 


Prior, Moopy E. The Language of Tragedy. New York 1947, Columbia 

University Press, pp. x + 411, $5.00. 

This is no book for those who are more interested in theories of criticism 
than in the plays themselves, from the Elizabethans to Eliot. But those who are 
interested in poetic theory only insofar as it helps one to read poetry will be 
glad of Dr. Prior’s concern to put the plays themselves in the foreground. He 
makes neither the old critical error of substituting the author for the play, 
nor the newer one of substituting himself for the author. Also cheering in the 
present state of criticism is a return to the consideration of literary works in 
the full light of the genré in which they were written, with its characteristic 
advantages, limitations and possibilities. The reader is seldom allowed to 
forget that any single image, speech, or character functions in a dramatic 
whole. 

In the word ‘seldom’ is the hitch. One would ask of Dr. Prior that he had 
been bolder in the application of his own method. For the original thing about 
the book is that its author believes in and attempts a persistent consideration 
of the functioning of the language with relation to the kinds of necessities and 
probabilities which ‘are determinant in the action’ (see pp. 5, 11; only one such 
function, e.g., is ‘to establish imaginatively and symbolically the probabilities 
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of character’, p. 102). When he has kept to his own method with assurance 
we have acute and penetrating analyses (Dryden, Browning); where he has 
wandered to other methods with different aims (much of the Elizabethan section), 
his criticism loses its illuminating quality. Of this more later; a quick survey 
may give a fairer notion of what readers may expect to find in the book. 

Dr. Prior has a considerable talent for seeing through confusions. He per- 
ceives and comments well upon a basic flaw in types of criticism (Bradbrook, 
Ellis Fermor) which merely invert 19th century ways of dividing dramatist from 
poet. He sees through the cliché that ‘the action’ was the primary concern of 
writers of Restoration tragedy, to seize and present effectively the fact that 
heroic plays rather use plot secondarily as a device to ‘produce the condition 
for’ emotional and dialectical displays (158, 387n.). He sees the relation of 
Beaumont and Fletcher to this development, though he does not sufficiently 
assist us to distinguish between their diction and verse as ‘largely the instrument 
for expression of passion’ (100), and passionate speech truly functioning drama- 
tically. More exact and careful is his demonstration of what has happened to 
Maxwell Anderson through acceptance of this 18th-to-20th century cliché of 
theorists, that the function of poetry in a play is the expression of emotion 
(824; called a common critical aberration, p. 9—and perhaps nowhere commoner 
than in texts used to teach aesthetics). The same kind of penetration into rea- 
sons for what happens gives solidity to the general treatment of Romantic and 
19th century verse tragedy (213-25). Similarly, the author clarifies (always 
through particular speeches in relation to the design of the whole) the good and 
the ill effects of Shelley’s dependencies upon earlier dramas; and brings us—but 
through examination of diction and figures—to admission of the fact that a 
philosophical inadequacy is at the heart of Byron’s failures. It is this unrelaxed 
consciousness of the importance of the design of a play, its honest facing of the 
implications of its subject, which makes the author’s consideration of Tenny- 
son’s failure (for example) interesting to those who confront the aesthetic prob- 
lem of obviousness and vapidity in art, as cf. only those who confront the literary 
problem of thinness in Tennyson. The problem chiefly considered in the section 
on The Present Age is the possibility of a verse drama; this somewhat pushes out 
other aspects of the problem of the precise relations between language and the 
dramatic nature of the form. Even so, that so much of the criticism of the 
moderns is direct, well-substantiated, unarrogant, and both sympathetic and 
severe results largely from Prior’s willingness to study plays as whole designs. 
I suppose that this section is fair, though those of us who would give almost 
anything to have had Yeats write plays as great as his poems must hate to give 
up the hope punctured for us on p. 340. 

All this is not to say that one is never in disagreement with the author’s 
judgments. His own method provided him with a sharp enough instrument 
really to uncover what is egregiously wrong with A Woman Killed with Kindness; 
he sometimes falls into summing up plays instead of demonstrating relations; it 
is certainly dangerous to think of freedom from figures accompanying freedom 
from lunacy (54); Webster does not fall into an ‘earlier style’ but into an error 
of judgments and taste that would have been an error at any date and in any 
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style, in the pseudo-allegorical narrative Ferdinand tells (see p. 133); and one 
would think that the late troublous times would have taught us to notice rather 
than evade ‘explicit relations’ drawn in a play, and cured us of affixing to Mar- 
lowe our hope that a Tamburlaine’s studied cruelty may be ‘only an incidental 
expression of his lust for self-fulfillment’ (44). I refrain from asking Dr. Prior 
why he ever thought it possible to examine with real critical justice the delicate 
relation between language and ‘the soul of the play’ in so many plays, over so 
many periods—for of course he knew it impossible, but desiring the values of 
the extended scope reluctantly chose the lesser evil. And to exclaim against 
necessary evils undoubtedly regretted by the author is surely but a form of 
Reviewer’s Pride. 

But there is one flaw which does not seem to me a necessary defect of the 
book’s quality, and it is important to students of aesthetics and of other arts 
because it is possibly symptomatic of a contemporary blind-alley development. 
When the author does in truth study the intimate relations ‘between the 
possibilities of the language and the demands of the form’ (198), he uses the 
functioning of images and diction as the true principle of organization of his 
analysis, the very juxtaposition of parts illuminates for us both parts and whole, 
and the method has a pronouncedly integrating power. Why then does he 
desert this principle of organization, in treating several Elizabethan plays, pull 
us obediently after him to notice blossom images, then sun-and-blossom images, 
then animal images, and all to and fro a little heap of dust? Least damage is 
done to Tamburlaine by such grouping, because in images used to magnify a 
character, content is importantly germane to the functioning; and in Lear animal 
”mages are groupable because they happen to bear upon a truly significant op- 
position in the play (man’s nature: the unnatural). But the disintegrating 
effect of this pursuit of aspects which are in no true sense ‘symbolic’ is obvious 
at many points, and contrasts with the integrating effect of the author’s keeping 
to his own method (e.g. on All for Love). Most losses are apparent in the criticism 
of the Duchess of Malfi. 

The point at issue for criticism of all the arts is this: we seem less and less 
concerned to determine carefully the point at which analysis which serves a 
psychological study of the associative powers in the mind, whether it be the mind 
either of the author or of the reader, ceases to be analysis which serves to deepen 
an aesthetic experience of a given work of art. The current danger is rather the 
substitution of the critic’s mind-workings as object of interest, rather than the 
substitution of author’s-mind, and we need correctives in the shape of examina- 
tion of intentions to which the very nature of the work of art bears testimony, and 
enough humility to remember that the author thought it up first, and has a 
right to appear as witness, in the examination of meaning. Nevertheless, when 
even a thoughtful book like this one, which in general operates as such a needed 
corrective, takes it for granted that a fire image in one act should be ‘viewed in 
the light of scattered references to fire’ in two previous acts, then it is time to ask, 
‘By whom? by a hearer who could not possibly foresee the coming fire image? 
And to what aesthetic end?’ Perhaps it is time, in our criticism of all the arts, 
that we re-examined what constitute grounds for treating elements in a work of 
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art as symbolic. When Dr. Prior keeps to his own critical methods and prin- 
ciples, he clearly belongs to the group which would find grounds in the work of 
art, not in that most outside of all ‘outside sources of information’ about a poem, 
our own preoccupations. 

Many problems of aesthetics are faced in this book. However, the author 
wisely allows his own critical tenets to remain implicit, and does not allow himself 
to be decoyed out of criticism into methodology. Books of criticism should not 
be (nor be asked to be) that tiresome thing, apologia pro methodologia sua; and 
should be judged on the ground of what illumination their approach does in 
truth afford for the works of art in question. Theorists of the arts will find 
Dr. Prior’s approach and method worth understanding and worth trying to 
apply. 

RosEMOND TUVE 


Hospers, JoHN. Meaning and Truth in the Arts. Chapel Hill 1946, The 

University of North Carolina Press, pp. viii +- 252, $4.00. 

The purpose of this book is the clarification of the usage of such terms as 
“meaning”’, “reality” and “truth” in the field of aesthetics. Since discussion of 
most of the important problems of aesthetics involves the use of these terms, and 
since an account of their meaning when applied to art requires some examination 
of their usage in epistemology and metaphysics, the work is comprehensive in 
scope. For this reason, the author in many cases is, appropriately enough, 
content to limit his treatment of problems to “a rather common-sense analysis” 
I should like to say that I, in general, find the common-sense viewpoint of the au- 
thor an exceedingly enlightened one. Mr. Hospers’ empirical, tentative ap- 
proach to central questions of aesthetics and his care in making clear to the 
reader how his basic terms are being used will seem refreshingly sensible to any- 
one weary of dogmatically metaphysical and/or bewilderingly rhapsodical 
approaches to art. 

The book is divided into two main parts entitled, respectively, “(Meaning 
in the Arts” and “Truth in the Arts”. The first part commences with the 
statement of a number of distinctions, notably those between the aesthetic 
experience or attitude and others, between surface, form, and life-values, be- 
tween matter, content, and subject-matter in art. These distinctions are then 
used in dealing with the question of artistic representation and expression, and 
the treatment of these topics concludes with a detailed discussion of meaning in 
music, painting, and literature. The second part develops Dr. Hospers’ concep- 
tion of the difference between propositional truth and artistic truth, and concludes 
with a chapter on “Reality” and knowledge. 

The characterization of the aesthetic attitude is as follows: “This fundamental 
attitude consists in the separation of the aesthetic experience from the needs and 
desires of every day life and from the responses which we customarily make to our 
environment as practical human beings” (p. 4). Here Dr. Hospers characterizes 
the aesthetic attitude entirely in terms of its differences from the practical atti- 
tude, and while differences between art and science are taken care of later in the 
book, it would seem relevant in the preliminary account of the aesthetic attitude 
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to distinguish it also from the cognitive attitude. Further, I cannot agree with 
the statement, “I do not think it possible to define it (the aesthetic attitude) in 
other words. Like all expressions which refer to experiences or states of feeling, 
one must have had the experience to know what it is like” (p. 7). To comment 
on all the issues raised by this statement (among them, the possibility of giving a 
behavioristic account of the aesthetic attitude, the relation between verbal and 
ostensive definition) would be impossible here—suffice it to point out that the 
expression “aesthetic attitude” presumably refers to a kind or class of responses 
and as such is not necessarily or intrinsically indefinable. 

An especially useful distinction developed and applied to the clarification of 
several old problems in aesthetics is that between the following two senses of 
“subject-matter”: ‘‘(1) scenes, characters, or events in life which act as models 
for artistic imitation; this subject-matter is a matter of degree . . . Subject-matter 
in this sense is definitely outside the work of art... (2) scenes, characters, and 
events depicted in the works . . . And in this second sense, subject-matter is in the 
works of art; it might be called ‘representational content’” (p. 23). Accord- 
ingly, for Dr. Hospers, ‘The representational and non-representational arts are 
to be distinguished ...on the basis of something within the works themselves, 
namely, whether or not there are characters, scenes or events depicted in the 
works” (p. 23). However, there remain, I think, some significant questions 
which need to be answered in order to make Dr. Hospers’ position here quite plain 
and acceptable. For example, why is it, when confronted with a canvas depict- 
ing, say, triangular shapes, and one depicting human shapes, we usually make the 
distinction between non-representational and representational art. In both 
cases there will be resemblances to experienced shapes outside the works, recog- 
nition, in both cases, or the shapes as familiar will be involved, and, in both cases, 
the degree of resemblance is equally irrelevant, artistically. I might add here 
that Dr. Hospers’ position that the existence of subject-matter in sense (1) (and 
presumably of features of the world which are neither human characters, scenes 
nor events) is artistically irrelevant (pp. 40, 41) does not seem consistent with 
his later treatment of artistic truth, which I shall comment on below. 

In the chapters dealing with representation and expression in the arts, there is 
occasionally some ambiguity in the author’s use of the terms “represent”, 
“evoke”, “express”. In general, “represent”? seems to refer to a relation of 
“standing for’ between one item of our experience and another where the rela- 
tion is, (either by convention, or through resemblance or casual connection) inter- 
subjectively established. ‘Evoke’, which is introduced without sufficient eluci- 
dation, appears to be used to refer to non-intersubjective representation. (Dr. 
Hospers points out that the word is usually confined to cases where the referent 
of the non-inter-subjective relation is a mood, emotion, or imagery.) ‘Express’ 
is used either as (roughly) a synonym for “evoke” or, in a narrower sense, where 
one term in the relation is “felt in and as a quality of the other...” (p. 70). I 
am quite well aware that in the chapters in question Dr. Hospers is dealing with 
terms which are in practise both vague and ambiguous, and that he quite prop- 
erly and sensibly declines to offer one precise meaning as the right or correct 
meaning of the terms. But before the two meanings of “express” are clarified, 
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there is a long discussion concerned with music which would, I believe, have been 
more illuminating if the narrow sense of ‘express’ had been defined and used. 

In the concluding chapter of Part I, Dr. Hospers states that he is ready to 
agree with the opinion that “it may not seem advisable at all to use the word 
‘meaning’ in speaking of works of art” (p. 75). He suggests, however, that if 
we want to retain the word, “it be defined somewhat as follows: a work of art 
means to us whatever effects (not necessarily emotions) it evokes in us...” I 
am not at all sure that the word in question, used in the context of art, is as hope- 
lessly vague and ambiguous as Dr. Hospers appears to think. For example, con- 
sider the case in which a person, unfamiliar with certain forms of experimental 
poetry, reads E. E. Cummings’ “O Sweet Spontaneous Earth” and reacts with 
disgust. Now there is, I think, a meaning of the word “meaning” when applied 
to the poem in question, at least sufficiently clear to make many people, familiar 
with the poem, deny that it means disgust and by this denial mean something 
not too confused and other than the fact that they do not find it disgusting. The 
greater part of the chapter in question is devoted to the question of the relation 
of the formal elements in art to the expressive or content-elements (i.e. to what 
Dr. Hospers calls “life-values’”). The discussion here is exceedingly thorough 
and well illustrated and Dr. Hospers takes a sensible position between that of the 
purists who wish to isolate art completely or as far as possible from life-values and 
those who fail to recognize that art has its own peculiar aim which is not that of 
reproducing and stimulating our familiar every-day emotions. 

The chapter dealing with the problem of artistic truth, in Part II, seems to me, 
for the following reasons, the least satisfactory portion of the book (though I 
should add that I find it far more enlightening than most discussions of artistic 
truth). Dr. Hospers first gives an account of the truth of assertions, or what he 
calls “propositional truth’’, or “truth-about”, following here the account given in 
Cohen and Nagel, Introduction to Logic. He then asserts that it is not the func- 
tion of art to assert truths in the foregoing sense, about any subject-matter at all 
and proceeds to attempt to develop the concept of another kind of truth, called 
“truth-to”, which he seems to present as a species of truth co-ordinate with 
truth-about. But the concept is not, in this relatively lengthy chapter, made 
much more clear than it is in the passage introducing it, which reads: 


‘When we say that Thackeray’s Becky Sharp is true-to-life, or to a certain recurrent type 
of human nature which we find in experience, we do not mean that there is a perfect one-to- 
one correspondence between the character and some observable individual; nevertheless we 
do recognize that there are these recurring types and that they are probably more clearly 
set forth in words of literature ...than they are ever exemplified in particular human 
beings”’ (p. 163). 


Now it seems to me that all that is involved in the situation in which we find 
Becky Sharp true-to life is (1) ordinary truth-about, which, however, is not as- 
serted by or in the works of art, but inferred by us from it and (2) the functioning 
for us of this truth-about in relation to the formal and evocative purposes in the 
works of art and (3) an emotional or non-cognitive attitude towards the inferred 
truth-about which involves the mechanism of identification. 

To make plain what I mean by the above: if we believe on reading Vanity Fair 
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that the motivations and kinds of responses to certain situations exhibited in the 
character of Becky Sharp resemble the motivations and responses of many actual 
individuals, or certain kinds of actual individuals, then our belief, expressed in 
words, is true or false in the ordinary sense. Also, we may infer a proposition, 
which again is true or false in the same sense about Thackeray’s beliefs about the 
interrelations and character of human motivation. None of these truths is, of 
course, asserted in the novel, but only by us on reading the novel. The fact that 
we often can get a better understanding of human motivation from reading a 
novel and assuming a relation of resemblance between its characters and actual 
individuals, than we can from observing actual persons, means simply that the 
author did as a matter of fact pattern his characters after actual human beings 
and that in doing this he was more penetrating than we, in the same sense in 
which, say, Freud was more penetrating than most of us in analysis of personality 
structure. In addition, the author of a novel may, for purposes of emotional 
effect or formal organization, exaggerate or idealize, in relation to real life, certain 
motivations and types of behavior patterns, and the result may be that the 
truth-about which we assert on reading the novel strikes us more forcefully and 
sets off more emotional responses than it would had we learned it from a text- 
book. We tend to identify ourselves, to sympathize, at least to some extent, with 
the characters depicted. Space does not permit a fuller discussion of this topic 
and an account of Dr. Hospers’ treatment of truth-to in painting and poetry. 
But here again what he seems to be talking about are certain complex relations 
of resemblance between characteristics presented in works of art and character- 


istics found outside works of art, the recognition of the resemblance, and emo- 
tional effect on us. 
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FRANCE 


It is gratifying to hear that our French colleagues are carrying on, in spite 
of the troubled conditions in Paris which delay publication. A recent letter 
from RayMonp Bayer to the Editor expresses cordial thanks for certain small 
courtesies, and gives news regarding plans for the Revue d’Esthétique: 

“Nous vous avions promis, comme 4 tous nos futurs abonnés, de paraitre en 
1947. Or notre Revue d’Esthétique, étant données les difficultés de tout ordre 
qui nous ont assaillis (ou plutédt qui ont assailli nos imprimeurs) durant l’année 
écoulée, fait que nous venons seulement d’avoir la certitude de paraitre. Je 
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remettais de jour en jour, pour pouvoir vous annoncer (ce que je fais aujourd’hui) 
que les choses étaient complétement arrangées.... Nous sommes touchés de 
la sollicitude avec laquelle vous vous penchez sur notre Revue d’Esthétique 
naissante. J’ai personnellement apprécié tout ce que vous en avez déja dit dans 
votre Journal. Vous aurez certainement les 5 exempisires promis de notre 
premier numéro, fin Février ou début Mars au plus tard, et j’achéve en ce 
moment un article de quatre pages qui est spécialement consacré 4 votre Journal 
et & son activité dans les deux années écoulées. Les 5 numéros que vous nous 
faites parvenir sont toujours trés exactement distribués. Merci trés sincére- 
ment de nous proposer la traduction d’un article de M. Lato et d’un article 
de moi. Je vous envoie trés volontiers, quant 4 moi, l’autorisation demandée. 
Je fais le voeu que ma legon d’ouverture sur La Méthode en Esthétique intéresse 
le public américain lui-méme comme elle a réussi 4 vous intéresser, et je lui 
souhaite bonne chance parmi les esthéticiens d’Outre-Atlantique . , .” 

ETIENNE Sourav also sends cordial greetings, and adds: “Je vous remercie 
de votre attention 4 mon livre, et de votre intention de le citer dans l’ouvrage 
que vous m’annoncez, et dont j’attendrai la parution avec le plus vif intérét. . . . 
Je travaille actuellement pour l’American Journal of Aesthetics: mon article aura 
pour titre: ‘Le Temps dans les Arts Plastiques’. Je vous enverrai les photogra- 
phies demandées en méme temps que ce manuscrit, c’est 4 dire vers la fin de ce 
mois. Le premier numéro de la Revue d’Esthétique paraitra dans une quinzaine 
de jours. II vous sera, bien entendu, envoyé. Nous recevons régulitrement le 
Journal, toujours lu avec tout l’intérét qu’il mérite.” 

At the December meeting of the Société Francaise d’Esthétique, at the Sorbonne, 
an address was given by Professor Paut Monte on “L’art et les mathémati- 
ques.” He discussed the following points: (1) Les lois de la matiére et l’har- 
monie des formes introduisent la mathématique dans l’oeuvre d’art. (2) Essais 
de Klein et de Birkhoff pour traduire mathématiquement la valeur esthétique. 
(3) Le nomber d’Or dans |’Antiquité, au Moyen Age et de nos jours. (4) 
L’Architecture et la Mathématique. (5) Les Pyramides d’Egypte. (6) Le 
tombeau de Mira; le Parthénon, |’Erechtheion. (7) L’Eglise de St-Ouen a 
Rouen. (8) La mathématique dans la peinture, le vitrail, la gravure, la reliure. 
(9) La mathématique et la musique. (10) La mathématique et la poésie. 

L. Rupravr sends from Strasbourg the second issue (Tome I, Deuxitme 
Fascicule) of his excellent Cahiers Techniques d’Art, for May-December, 1947. 
This periodical contains much of value for aesthetics. It is strongly recom- 
mended to American university and museum libraries. The present issue is de- 
voted to thorough, scholarly studies of medieval cathedral construction and of 
13th century Parisian polyphonic music. All are well illustrated and docu- 
mented. M. Rudrauf contributes a commentary on C. Lalo’s recent article 
L’ Analyse esthétique d’une oeuvre d’art, which we hope to publish in translation. 
Subscriptions to the Cahiers can be secured from LE Roux and Co., 34, rue des 
Hallebardes at Strasbourg. 

In an accompanying letter, M. Rudrauf writes as follows: “Je suis charmé de 
la promptitude que vous avez mise 4 répondre 4 ma lettre et de l’accueil sym- 
pathique que vous avez bien voulu reserver 4 nos Cahiers techniques de l’Art 
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et 4 mon modeste travail sur L’Annonciation. Javais regu quelques jours plus 
tét The Journal of Aesthetics and Art Criticism ou se reflétent les activités multi- 
ples de votre American Society for Aesthetics. Je|’ai étudié avec un vif contente- 
ment, car tous les problémes qui y sont soulevés touchent de prés ou de loin & 
mes propres recherches. J’en donnerai une ample analyse dans le troisitme 
numéro de nos Cahiers.... Cette revue, qui doit l’existence 4 la généreuse 
initiative de Madame Marguerite Rumpler, en est 4 ses premiers pas. Elle est 
encore presque inconnue en France et 4 l’étranger. Tout ce que vous voudrez 
bien faire pour la signaler 4 l’attention des mileux intellectuels d’Amérique et du 
Monde vous créera un titre permanent 4 notre reconnaissance.... Ayant 
entrepris, pour le compte du C.N.R.S. l’organisation d’un Centre d’Etudes 
esthétiques pres de l’Université de Strasbourg, j’ai l’intention d’y constituer une 
documentation spéciale od les publications nord-américaines tiendront, autant 
qu’il depend de moi, une place importante. Pour commencer, je voudrais y 
mettre la collection compléte du Journal of Aesthetics. J’y trouverais, je suppose, 
comme dans le fascicule que vous venez de m’envoyer, de nombreuses indications 
bibliographiques dont je tirerais profit.” 


BELGIUM 


A most important historical work has reached us from Ghent: Etudes d’Esthé- 
tique Médiévale, by EpGar DE BruynNg, professor at the University of that city. 
It will be reviewed later; but a first glance at these three volumes, totaling over 
1200 pages, is enough to show that they fill a large gap in present knowledge of 
the history of aesthetics. No work of equivalent scope, detail, and scholarship 


on medieval aesthetics has ever been published. Vol. I is subtitled, ‘“De Boéce a 
Jean Scot Erigéne”; Vol. II, “L’époque Romane’’; Vol. III, “Le XIIIe siécle.” 
The ideas of St. Thomas Aquinas are carefully set forth; but many earlier 
writers are shown to have written significantly on the arts, beauty, aesthetic 
pleasure, and kindred topics. This book will be a valuable companion piece to 
those of Emile Male on medieval religious art. 


CZECHO-SLOVAKIA 


The Editor’s correspondence with Emit Utirz, news of whom was given in 
our last issue, is continuing pleasantly. His idea for another congress on aes- 
thetics, to be held in this country, is well worth considering. We hope to be 
able, before long, to publish his promised article, “Considerations on the Problem 
of Form.” In January, Prof. Utitz wrote as follows, from Prague: 

“Coming home from the post-office, where I just had forwarded my letter to 
you, I found the three volumes of the Journal on my writingtable. I really am 
deeply impressed and want to express my congratulations to this beautiful and 
significant Journal, connecting skillfully the Abstract and the Concrete, Sys- 
tematics and History. Besides, I am happy to encounter some of my colleagues, 
whose works I know or whom I used to know personally—as e.g. my very gifted 
countryman René Wellek.! Your own essay in the same issue was particularly 
important to me, and I think it is extremely efficient from the pedagogical point 


. 1 Wellek’s article on the Baroque was published in this Journal for December 1946. (Ed.) 
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of view. I am sure you won’t mind my saying so—as being an old professor 
and expert. 

“Your Journal and your Society carried out an ardent and for long cherished 
wish of mine. When in 1933 Hitler came into power, I immediately proposed to 
sancel our society fiir Aesthetik und allgemeine Kunstwissenschaft as well as the 
Journal of Aesthetics. My opinion was, that only USA or England could carry 
on the work. But Max Dessoir tried—compromising—to carry on for some 
time, without success of course, since it was quite an artificial and unhappy 
enterprise. 

“Your Journal and Society are well founded and I wish to express my heartfelt 
sympathy for the future. 


Fie. 1. Emin Utirz 


‘Within a measurable space of time you might possibly consider the traditional 
institution of the congresses appreciated by all scholars all over the world. I 
was present at all of them from the beginning and delivered lectures myself 
every time. In 1927 I arranged one in Halle a.d.Saale and enjoyed the last 
meeting in Paris in 1937. I should very much welcome the idea of inaugurating 
this renaissance of spiritual life. Basch of Paris and Dessoir being dead, I hope 
not to seem immodest by proposing this suggestion. USA was looked upon as 
the next rendezvous, when I spoke with Basch in Paris. I hope to being able 
to forward my essay to you very soon on ‘Considerations on the Problem of 
Form’ ”’. 


GERMANY 


From Géttingen comes word from Prof. Nouu, Editor of Die Sammlung, 
Monatschrift fiir Kultur und Erziehung. It is good to hear that he is again 
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teaching aesthetics at the University: ‘‘Gestern erhielt ich durch Ihre Freund- 
lichkeit Ihre Zeitschrift zugesandt und habe sie mit Belehrung und grosser 
Freude iiber die weitherzige und so menschliche Geistigkeit gelesen, die uns da 
die Hand iiber den Ocean entgegenstreckt. Leider ist mein Buch Die dsthetische 
Wirklichkeit vollstaindig vergriffen, sonst wiirde ich gliicklich sein, es Ihnen als 
Antwort senden zu diirfen. Ich lese zur Zeit an der Universitat hier ein Kolleg 
‘Einfiihrung in die Asthetik’, das erstaunlich zahlreich besucht wird, sodass man 
sieht, welche Sehnsucht diese Nachkriegjugend nach solchen Fragen und eben 
nach Schénheit iiberhaupt hat!’’ 

Dr. REINHARD ScuHAnvz, friend and faithful companion of Max Dessorr until 
the latter’s death in July 1947, has published a valuable sketch of the philos- 
opher’s life and work. Entitled Max Dessoir zum Geddchtnis, it appeared in 
Forum (Zeitschrift fiir das Geistige Leben an den deutschen Hochschulen), Berlin, 
1947, Heft 8/9, p. 16. He has published similar articles in the Munich Ring 
and the Frankfurt University News. 


SPAIN 


From Dr. F. MrraBent comes a reprint of his article for the Revista de Ideas 
Ystéticas (Abril-Mayo-Junio, nimero 18, p. 209), entitled Un ensayo norteameri- 
cano sobre Goya. It summarizes F. 8. Wight’s article on Goya, which appeared 
in the Journal of Aesthetics for September 1946, with friendly comments on 
Wight’s interpretation, the Journal and the A.S.A. 


ITALY 


Studi Filosofics for April-June 1947 (Anno VIII No. 2) has arrived from Milan. 
Edited by Antonio BANFI, honorary corresponding member of the A.S.A., it 
contains several articles on aesthetics: J presuppesti critici di un’estetica materi- 
alista, by G. della Volpe; Romanticismo e classicismo nell’estetica italiana con- 
temporanea, by G. M. Bertin; Le antinomie romantiche e lV’arte contemporanea, by 
D. Formaggio. There is alsoa review of L. Venturi’s Histoire de la critique d’art. 


NOTES AND NEWS 


The Southern California Section of the A.S.A.’s Pacific Coast Division met 
November 29th at Pomona College, with J. DonALD YouNnG as chairman. ALOIS 


J. ScHARDT was elected his successor as chairman, for a two-year term beginning 
June 1. Papers and informal talks were presented as follows: STEPHEN C. 
Tornay, “Is Art Absent or Present in Life?’”’; Atots J. ScHarpt, ‘“‘Artistic- 


’ 


Aesthetic-Critical Consciousness”; KATE Srernirz, ‘‘Hogarth’s Line of Beauty, 
in Hogarth’s Time and Today”; KenNetH Foster, “Gallery Talk on an Ex- 
hibition of Chinese Bronzes”; Dagny Carter, “Some Problems Concerning 
Ancient Bronze Designs’’. 
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The Cleveland Society for Aesthetics met on January 17 at the home of Mr. and 
Mrs. Percy W. Brown in Cleveland Heights. Laurence ScHMECKEBIER, 
director of the Cleveland School of Art, spoke on “Art in Red Wing”. Dean 
Orro F. Ect of the Cleveland School of Art was elected chairman for 1948. 


Grace L. McCann Morey has returned from the San Francisco Museum of 
Art to Paris, to continue as head of Unesco’s Museums Section for another term 
of eight months. RicnHarp P. McKeon, who resigned as Dean at the University 
of Chicago to devote more time to Unesco, continues as Professor of Philosophy 
at the University with frequent trips abroad as Unesco adviser. 

In November, 1947, Writu1aAm M. MILLIKEN attended the International Com- 
mittee on Museums, ICOM, held conjointly with the UNESCO Conference in 
Mexico City, as a delegate representing the Association of Art Museum Directors; 
also as a Trustee of the American Federation of Arts and a member of the Council 
of the American Association of Museums. In June, 1948, he will go to the Paris 
meeting of ICOM representing the same organizations and as Chairman of the 
Committee on Education Work in Museums. 


H. G. Scuricket is Assistant Professor of Psychology at the University of 
Nebraska, and is introducing a course on the psychology of art there in cooper- 
ation with the Art Department. 


The New York Division of the American Society for Aesthetics met at Hunter 
College on February 6, with Paut Zucker as Chairman. Dr. Pau, OsKAR 
KRrIsTELLER of Columb’a University read a paper on ‘“‘The Origin of the Modern 
Concept of Art.” 


Pau Zucker has been elected President of the New York Chapter of the 
Society of Architecture Historians, succeeding Professor Talbot Hamlin. 


Epwarp N. Barnunart sends the following news of activities of the West Coast 
Division in Berkeley, California: 

The first winter meeting of the West Coast Division in 1947 was held Friday, 
November 14 in the Men’s Faculty Club of the University of California. Ernest 
K. Mundt of the California School of Fine Arts read a paper on “The Function of 
Art in Society,” and Professor David Rynin of the Department of Speech of the 
University of California read a paper on “Definitions of ‘Value’ and the Logic of 
Value Judgments.” Both papers were followed by lively discussions. Thirty 
members were present. 

The first Annual Meeting of the West Coast Division was held Friday, Feb- 
ruary 13, in Berkeley, California. The morning session consisted of three papers. 
Professor Glenn Wessels of the Department of Art of the University of California 
read an illustrated paper on “Picture Analysis and Synthesis in Terms of At- 
tention Points.” Professor Henry Schaefer-Simmern, Lecturer in Art and 
Education at the University of California read a paper entitled “Some Aspects of 
Artistic Form.” Professor Darrell A. Amyx, Department of Art, University of 
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California, presented a paper entitled “Some Recent Appraisals of Greek 
Sculpture.” 

The afternoon session opened with a paper by Mrs. Nora Lee Rohr of the Pre- 
sidio Hill Open Air School, San Francisco, on ‘“The Importance of Children’s Art 
Now.” This was followed by two papers on philosophical themes. Mrs. 
Catherine Rau of Dominican College, San Rafael, read a paper entitled “The 
Verification of Value Judgments” which was followed by a paper read by Pro- 
fessor Kingsley Price of the Department of Philosophy of the University of 
Nevada entitled “Is There Art’stic Truth?” A short business meeting followed 
at which nominations were made for Executive Committee and ten new members 
were elected. Plans were made for a series of meetings on other campuses. 

The Annual Meeting closed with a banquet at the Women’s Faculty Club on 
the University of California Campus. The speaker was Mr. Sydney Williams, 
Chief of the Master Plan Division of the City Planning Commiss‘on of San 
Francisco, whose speech was entitled “City Planning as an Art.”’ Over thirty 
members of the Division, from Berkeley, San Francisco, Le'’and Stanford 
University, the University of Oregon, and the University of Nevada, attended 
the day and evening sessions. 


Cart W. Conptr’s article on ‘“‘Modern Architecture,” (in the Journal for 
September 1947) is being reprinted in the Die Amerikanische Rundschau, a 
German Language bi-month'y review printed in German by the Amer-can 
Army’s Information Control Division. 


Doveias MacAey has been elected President of Artist Groups of the Bay 
Area Associated, which has a membership of over 1200 artists. The purpose of 
the A. G. B. A. A. is to advise the San Francisco Art Commission on all matters 
pertaining to the personal standing of artists and their function in enterprise 
sponsored by city government. Its initial duty is to represent artists in coun- 
selling the Art Commission on the annual expenditure of $12,500 for the large 
civic exhibition which was inaugurated a year ago. 


JosEepH T. Surpiey is Director of the Professional Playwriters’ Seminar at 
the Dramatic Workshop of the New School of Social Science. He is also drama 
critic of The New Leader and of Radio Station WEVD, and a member of the 
New York Drama Critics’ Circle. 


ANNUAL MEETING 


Going to press early with this issue, we do not yet have final information about 
the 1948 annual meeting of the American Society for Aesthetics. Tentative 
plans are to meet at the Fogg Museum in Harvard University on September 1, 
2, and 3. Regarding exact dates, papers for the program, hotels, etc., com- 
municate with Prof. Henry D. Aiken of the Philosophy Department at Harvard, 
or with Mr. Lynn D. Poole at Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. Mem- 
bers wishing to read papers should send title and summary to Mr. Poole; time 
limit for reading is twenty minutes. Rooms for members attending the meeting 
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(including ladies) are being reserved in the Harvard dormitories; secure reserva- 
tion card from Mr. Poole. 

Tentative program: Wednesday, Sept. 1, 10 a.m.: registrations at Fogg Museum; 
trustees’ meeting. 2 p.m.: first session, on Problems of Meaning and Represen- 
tation in the Arts. Thursday, Sept. 2, 9:30 a.m.: second session, on Functions 
and Methods of Criticism. 2 p.m.: third session, on Aesthetics of Music. 
6:30 p.m.: annual banquet and President’s address. Friday, Sept. 3, 9:30 a.m.: 
fourth session, on Aesthetics and Valuation. 1:30 p.m.: fifth session, on Psycho- 
logical Problems of Art. 4 p.m.: business meeting. 
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